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The World at Play 


Senator Harding at Galion, 
Ohio.—‘“I regard play as hav- 
ing no small part in the build- 
ing of citizenship,” the Senator 
told the railroad athletes. “I 
am glad to make a campaign 
speech about play. Competi- 
tion in play teaches the square 
deal. 

“IT am making no appeal in 
this campaign that I will not 
be willing to have tested by the 
standards that good, competitive 
sport has set up in all ages and 
among all men. I want only 
those behind me who are will- 
ing to play the game. We have 
had too much encouragement 
given to the men who wanted 
to cut second base or get some- 
thing for nothing.” 


To Make the Vision a Re- 
ality—Miss Edna G. Meeker 
writes of the philosophy of 
Community Service: 

“One of the greatest of sages 
said—If I had only two pen- 
nies I would spend one for bread 
to feed my body and the other 
for flowers to feed my soul.’ 
In scientific charity which aims 
to cure poverty one of the vital 


elements has been overlooked 
to an alarming degree—feeding 
the souls of individuals through 
the beautiful things of life— 
not only the materially beau- 
tiful but that spiritual thing 
called joy which comes in great 
measure through wholesome 
recreation. We have touched 
it here and there but has any 
organization yet recognized play 
and recreation of various kinds 
as essential in treatment of cases 
of poverty? We say,—a man, 
a woman, a boy or a girl needs 
work and count with satisfac- 
tion the number of jobs se- 
cured for the unemployed, but, 
unless with a job go oppor- 
tunities for wholesome living 
our measures are palliative not 
curative. 


“When a case of need is 
being diagnosed we ask, Is 
there sufficient food, fuel, cloth- 
ing and work? Is a nurse or 
a doctor needed? Are the 
housing conditions satisfactory? 
We should not fail to add— 
How does each member of the 
family spend his leisure time? 
This is the time in each life for 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


the testing of health and char- 
acter. In supervised recreation 
many physical and moral de- 
fects may be detected and, by a 
wise and friendly supervisor 
largely corrected. 

“Through play let us put 
back into the lives of every 
hard-working father and mother 
and every other man and woman 
the spirit of youth of which 
they may have been robbed or 
of which they may have robbed 
themselves, and thus strengthen 
family interests and further 
protect the integrity of home 
life. 

“In cities where playgrounds, 
parks and other municipal rec- 
reation facilities are provided 
it is comparatively easy to point 
the way to large or small group 
activities where one can catch 
the spirit of play and of com- 
munity interests that are aroused 
by mingling with fellow citizens. 
Both city and national life need 
these things. In cities and in 
rural communities where public 
authorities or private endeavor 
have not made public provision 
for building vigorous citizenship 
the task is harder but there is 
a call to the people of vision 
in every community to do their 
part toward making the vision 
a reality for citizens of all ages 
and of all degress of wealth and 
poverty, health and sickness.” 


The Play Spirit Does It.— 
394 


An extract from a trade jour- 
nal describing a furnace setting- 
up contest illustrates the well- 
known principle: 

Well, well, here we are again. 
Gilt Edge always on the job. 
Only furnace on exhibition dur- 
ing the Made-in-Wisconsin 
Show. May 21st Gilt Edge had 
a furnace setting-up contest. 
Some speed to our boys, heh. 
The Witzel bunch captured first 
prize setting up a furnace in 
eighteen minutes flat. Every- 
body smoked that night. 

No discredit to the other 
teams; they all worked hard 
and fast. 

The Kelm & Burbach team, 
composed of Steve Schoeman 
and (Walter Hoefs, came in 
second. Steve says he _ lost 
twenty-five pounds that night. 
Did you notice the Auditorium 
stage manager mop up Steve’s 
perspirations? Seemed as 
though a flood started where 
Steve worked. 

Ahrens & Hack were third. 
Hank and John, as they are 
most always called, were sure 
on the job, Hank with a sunny 
smile and John with his beau- 
tiful blonde hair. Never mind, 
boys, next time you'll do better. 

Little Johnny Scholtz came 
in last. Not his fault, though. 
His helper happened to be a 
little bit off that night. and 
couldn’t seem to find the bolts. 
Well, Johnny, don’t let that 
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bother you. Success comes to 
the man that keeps on trying. 

Now all together, boys; three 
cheers for Gilt Edge. We 
should worry; we all got a 
dandy pair of pliers. 


A Forward Look.—The fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the 
Daily Californian of the Uni- 
versity of California: 


The annual announcement 
of the Department of Physical 
Education regarding the com- 
petition to determine the best 
all-round athlete in the Univer- 
sity appears in another column. 

The University of California 
possesses a unique scheme of 
physical education for its men, 
a plan emphasizing the natural, 
robust physical activities rather 
than the artificial boresome gym- 
nastic exercises. Men students 
of the University are lucky that 
they are not forced into a lock- 
step system of physical culture 
such as existed before the pres- 
ent control of the men’s work 
in the University, and which 
exists today in a large propor- 
tion of the colleges of the 
country where anything of a 
systematic nature is done. 

These old teutonic types of 
physical training followed the 
lockstep method of prescribing 
gymnastic drills to all individ- 
uals, regardless of their indi- 
vidual ability to do advanced 
and other types of work, or to 


enter upon the more vital sports 
exemplified by the Anglo-Saxon 
method in physical education. 

Too much of the teutonic 
type of work is being done 
throughout the country in the 
name of physical education, 
which is a mere waste of the 
tax-payers’ money, as we will 
all witness from our experiences 
with physical torture in the 
lower schools and which lacka- 
daisical drills can be observed in 
most of the schools to this day. 
Women in many cases are even 
trying to physically educate boys 
of high schools, as well as of 
intermediate schools. Women 
gymnastic drill masters are ex- 
erting their influence to emas- 
culate the physical education of 
boys in the lower schools as 
seen in the present attempts to 
bar American football from the 
high schools of the bay region. 

All success to the natural 
Anglo-Saxon type of physical 
education now being promoted 
through the Men’s Department 
at the University of California. 
Let us have men_ educated 
through sports, as far as pos- 
sible, to meet the practical prob- 
lems of life physically as well 
as mentally. Ability and vig- 
orous sports mean continued 
participation in constructive 
recreation and after college days 
a health as well as an efficiency 
insurance for the future. 

The country needs such citi- 
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zens and the University is proud 
to have men of such all-round 
physical proficiency as that de- 
monstrated by those qualifying 
for the University Athletic 
Championship. Supermen 
physically they might truly be 
classed and it is doubtful 
whether any other university 
of the country could show a like 
group of versatile athletes pre- 
pared to meet the normal phy- 
sical issues of life in either war 
or sport. 


Community Activities in 
Zanesville—At Zanesville, 
Ohio, two unique neighborhood 
organizations are filling a big 
need in the community life. 
Mr. George S. Brush, Presi- 
dent of the Recreation Council 
has given the following account 
of the formation of the first of 
these: 


“During the summer of 1915 
a patriotic group of citizens liv- 
ing near what is known as 
West Side Fire Station decided 
to have a flag raising. A patrio- 
tic entertainment was designed 
for the occasion which brought 
together quite a congregation of 
the citizens of the neighbor- 
hood. After the ceremony, it 
was remarked that frequent en- 
tertainments should be gotten 
up and carried off successfully. 


“The idea was then put for- 
ward of forming a permanent 
association and putting in a 
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permanent stage. A site was 
secured from the city school 
board adjoining the fire station. 
The permanent stage was erec- 
ted, electrically wired, and so 
built that it could be closed up. 
Seats made of boards set on 
horses were provided. Rules 
were adopted, and when the 
question of finance came up 
money came without effort, 
more contributions being of- 
fered than could be accepted. 
No money was ever paid out 
for a performer or worker of 
any kind, except for transporta- 
tion of instruments or car fare. 

“Performances have _ been 
given weekly during the sum- 
mer seasons since that time. 
Last season upwards of 50,000 
people were entertained on the 
grounds without costing a single 
person a penny. No advertis- 
ing was allowed, nothing al- 
lowed sold on the grounds, no 
politician or anyone having sel- 
fish interests allowed on the 
platform, and programs were 
so arranged as to be entertain- 
ing and at the same time throw 
in a liberal allotment of good 
music, drama and instruction. 
Crowds are always limited to 
the capacity of the grounds and 
order preserved by authorized 
citizens acting without pay. 
Although the project started as 
a strictly community affair it 
is visited by people coming from 
a distance of 25 miles. Besides 
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affording entertainment and in- 
struction for all classes of 
people, opportunity is given for 
amateurs to develop talent by 
stimulating interest in music, 
drama, and athletics.” 


The other organization is 
known as the Putnam Amuse- 
ment Association. This, like 
the West Side organization, has 
a bungalow type of building 
equipped with electric lights 
and very artistically painted 
scenery. Big doors on rollers 
disclose a very unique stage, 
opening out on a vacant lot 
which has been donated by the 
Park Board in order that these 
entertainments may be given by 
and for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The buildings of both 
these organizations were built 
from funds raised by the com- 
munity and the construction 
was done by volunteer associa- 
tions of carpenters, masons, fire- 
men and others of the com- 
munity. These organizations 
have been in existence for five 
or six years and are becoming 
a real part of the community 
life of Zanesville. The Rec- 
reation Council plans next year 
to organize such associations in 
the north and east sections of 
the city in addition to their 
other work. 


Great Oaks from Little 
Acorns Grow.—The Section 
known as Bay View, on the 


south side of Milwaukee, is do- 
ing a noteworthy piece of com- 
munity work. Writing of this 
R. J. McCrory, Executive Sec- 
retary, Says: 

“The little Italian colony 
wedged in by the lake, the rail- 
road tracks, and the Steel Mills 
had only a neglected park as a 
meeting place. This park with 
its grass and shrubbery did not 
mean much to the community. 
Play on the streets was com- 
mon. The wire fence around 
the triangle was sufficient to 
indicate that the triangle was 
there solely as an ornament. 

“But all this is now a thing 
of the past. Every morning 
boys and girls, with joyful an- 
ticipation, eagerly make their 
way to the one time forbidden 
spot. The laughter and shouts 
of these children are indica- 
tions of happy hours spent at 
the triangle under the super- 
vision of competent play leaders. 

“The noise of the motor of 
the Junior Red Cross truck 
brings a thrill to the happy, 
contented youngsters, who 
quickly line up in their places 
and receive a cup of milk for a 
penny. On one recent morning 
these children consumed twelve 
gallons of the wholesome nour- 
ishing food. 

“After the truck leaves, play 
is again resumed and the morn- 
ing is closed with a period of 
storytelling. 
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“The grown-ups of the com- 
munity are also beginning to 
look at the triangle as a real 
asset to them. Every Monday 
evening special musical fea- 
tures, community singing, and 
motion pictures are included in 
an open air program. All join 
heartily in singing the old fa- 
miliar songs and after the even- 
ing’s program they leave with 
lighter hearts and a_ greater 
feeling of a common fellow- 
ship.” 


What to Do about It—In 
1920 there are fewer people on 
the farms of Iowa than there 
were forty years ago. The 
country needs to be shocked 
into a realization of what that 
means.—Henry C. Wallace, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Publisher Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. 

The necessity of increasing 
food production makes it im- 
perative that living conditions 
and leisure time opportunities 
in the rural districts should be 
such as to make men and women 
happy to spend their lives in 
the open country. 


Available Pictures.—Exten- 
sion Leaflet No. 2 issued by 
the Bureau of Education at 
(Washington lists moving pic- 
ture films of educational value 
which are in the possession of 
industrial and commercial com- 
panies of the United States. 
These companies are willing to 
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lend films to schools, colleges, 
universities, chambers of com- 
merce, women’s clubs and other 
organizations for temporary use, 
if the films are not exhibited for 
profit. When the films are 
available, borrowers are ex- 
pected to pay transportation 
charges on them, both ways, 
and to guarantee their return in 
good condition. Besides many 
interesting films on the manu- 
facture of articles, the list con- 
tains a number of films of wel- 
fare and recreation activities 
carried on by the various firms. 


Informing the Citizens. 
Adenoids and Arithmetic is the 
title of an attractive bulletin is- 
sued by the Cleveland Public 
Schools describing the health 
work which is being carried on 
by the Board of Education. It 
is one of a series of monographs 
on the work and interests of the 
public schools which are being 
issued from time to time for 
the information of the: citizens 
of Cleveland. 


Moving Pictures on the 
Playgrounds.—An  appropria- 
tion of $5000 has been made by 
the Park and Recreation Depart- 
ment of Boston for moving pic- 
tures on the playgrounds. 


Nine Additional Diamonds.— 
Because of the popularity of 
amateur baseball in Louisville, 
this season, the Board of Park 
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Commissioners has constructed 
nine additional baseball dia- 
monds in Shawnee Park. This 
makes nineteen such diamonds 
in a park of 181.5 acres. The 
Board has three diamonds in 
other parks and sixty tennis 
courts, all of which are used 
continually. 


Monthly Bulletin Pleases.— 
Sights and Events, a monthly 
bulletin published by Chicago 
Community Service, gives in- 
formation about available leis- 
ure-time facilities of a non- 
commercial sort in Chicago, 
thus tempting people to use the 
leisure-time resources at their 
disposal and at the same time 
furthering the interests of the 
agencies conducting these ac- 
tivities. This publication, the 
cost of which is between seven 
and nine cents a copy, has, since 
its first appearance in April, re- 
ceived a most hearty reception 
by the public. The height of 
its present popularity and use- 
fulness may be shown by the 
fact that 15,000 copies of the 
August edition were purchased 
by the Chicago Daily News for 
distribution among employed 
girls. 


Summer Play School.—The 
Irene Kaufmann _ Settlement, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is a 
busy place on Monday, Tues- 


day, Wednesday and Thursday . 


the children of the Hill District 
are attending the Summer Play 
School of the Settlement. 

At 9 o’clock in the morning 
the children of the neighborhood 
gather on the roof-playground 
of the Settlement. Out in the 
open, breathing exercises, calis- 
thenics, are carried on for 
fifteen minutes, and_ then 
community singing. Three 
children are selected each morn- 
ing as color guards, and these 
children raise the American flag 
while the other children stand 
at attention. Immediately af- 
ter the flag is raised, all join in 
singing the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner or America. Following the 
out-door assembly, the children 
go to various classes from 9:30 
to 10:30, and then to different 
classes from 10:30 to 11:30. 
For girls only, the following 
activities, under trained leader- 
ship and supervision are car- 
ried on: bread making, basketry, 
knitting, spool knitting and danc- 
ing. The boys have as their 
special activities gymnasium, 
woodwork, kite making, nature 
study, popular electricity and 
hiking. For both boys and girls 
there are classes in cooking, 
games, story hour, marching, 
singing, pottery, swimming and 
scrap books. 

It is a pleasure to visit any 
of the above classes and see the 
happiness of the children. The 


mornings. The reason is that§¥ girls and boys are having a 
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good time, while making prac- 
tical use of their vacations. 
Following two hours of these 
educational play activities, the 
children assemble in the audi- 
torium of the Settlement, where 
community singing and stunts 
are indulged in, a story told, an 
illustrated lecture given, or edu- 
cational moving pictures pre- 
sented. Opportunity is given to 
any child who wants to purchase 
milk at cost, 3 cents a glass, to 
do so, and so, out of it all 
come happier and better chil- 
dren. 

However, to the children the 
event of each week is not the 
Play School on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, 
but the picnic-outing which is 
held every Friday. In charge 
of the residents of the Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement, and per- 
sonally conducted by them, the 
children of the neighborhood 
and such of their parents as 
desire to go, are taken for a 
day’s outing to one of the parks 
of the city. Already, Schenley, 
Highland, Riverview, McKin- 
ley and Carrick Parks have 
been visited, and it is planned 
to visit other city parks. These 
picnics have grown in popularity, 
and, while giving a good time to 
the children of the neighbor- 
hood, give the parents of the 
children also a day of rest. The 
children supply their own lun- 
ches and car fares, and the Set- 
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tlement provides the supervis- 
ion, leadership and recreational 
activities. 

~ In addition to the above ac- 
tivities, the Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement is maintaining a roof 
playground and garden. This 
roof is open every evening from 
7 :00 to 10:30 and various games 
are carried on, in addition to the 
use of the playground appara- 
tus. On Thursday nights there 
is a dance for the Intermediate 
members and one on Saturday 
nights for the Senior members. 


With the Community Sing- 
ing Men.—Among the inter- 
esting reports received from 
song leaders are the following: 

“You will be interested in 
knowing about a Community 
Service program which we were 
requested to give at the First 
Congregational Church, the larg- 
est church in Long Beach. 
Dr. H. K. Booth, the pastor, 
came to us voluntarily and re- 
quested us to take charge of 
the entire program of the even- 
ing service. I had the privi- 
lege of rehearsing the quartette 
choir for this occasion, and we 
brought them down on the pul- 
pit and used a piano for ac- 
companiment for a half hour 
of Community Singing. I 
worked out some antiphonal ef- 
fects with the congregation and 
the choir. In this we made 
very effective use of When the 
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Flag Goes By, which offers a 
splendid opportunity for this 
kind of work. I gave a fifteen 
minute talk on Community 
Music; Mrs. McClure, Com- 
munity Organizer for Long 
Beach, spoke about the plans 
of Community Service locally; 
and Dr. Booth gave one of the 
best inspirational talks on Com- 
munity Service which I have 
heard. Every one was. so 
pleased with the program that 
I was invited to lead the sing- 
ing on the subsequent Sunday 
evening.” 


“Alexander Stewart, who re- 
cently arrived in Long Beach to 
take charge of the singing 
for War Camp Community Ser- 
vice was present and was 
called on to explain why he 
should remain _ silent. John 
Meteer said, ‘He was such a 
homely guy, that he didn’t 
blame him for not showing his 
face. We all know John’s 
weakness for ‘kiddin’’ every 
stranger that enters our gates 
so that none of us believed it, 
even after Mr. Stewart made 
his appearance on the stage. 
Mr. Stewart was ‘amazed to see 
the good fellowship prevailing 
in the class and to see so many 
of the men join in the singing.’ 
‘There are two things that have 
impressed me since coming to 
your city,’ declared Mr. Stewart, 


‘one is the municipal band and 
the other is Taubmann’s Men’s 
Bible Class. The spirit mani- 
fested by you fellows here this 
morning is a revelation to me. 
I haven’t heard such singing 
since I heard 3,000 men sing at 
a Rotary convention,’ Mr. Stew- 
art explained that he had come 
to Long Beach to take charge 
of the singing at the Commun- 
ity Service building. He in- 
vited members of the class to 
attend the community meetings 
and assist in the work. ‘We 
want men to learn to sing and 
play together.’ Mr. Stewart was 
elected a member of the class.” 
Extract from The Self Sterter. 


“I have heard some of the 
best singing from a bunch of 
men, in Long Beach, at what is 
called the Taubmann Bible 
Class, which meets Sunday 
mornings at 9:30 o'clock in 
one of the big theatres. This 
is a sort of a Rotary Club meet- 
ing in spirit, translated, of 
course, into religious terms. The 
eight hundred men who are 
present sing their heads off for 
half an hour, directed by an old 
bald-headed song leader who 
knows how to work the changes 
on the songs. One minute they 
are singing Nearer My God to 
Thee and the next Pack Up 
Your Troubles or Wonderful 
Mother of Mine. It is one of 
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the best examples of how to 
interest a bunch of men in sing- 
ing at a religious meeting I 
have ever seen. You will be 
amused at their transcription 
of Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here. ‘They change the second 
line to “Mustn’t say the naughty 
word HERE,” using the “here” 
on the last line. 

“Admiral Rodman, Comman- 
der of the Pacific Fleet, was 
the guest of the class on Flag 
Day. I sat opposite him, and 
was amused when he started 
to sing this song and by force 
of habit sang the original words. 
The chairman caught him at it 
and called attention to it, to the 
great amusement of every one 
present. I was given the op- 
portunity of speaking to the 
men one morning, and gave a 
brief talk on Community Ser- 
vice, which was accorded a most 
cordial reception. They voted 
me an honorary member of the 
class.” 

ALEXANDER STEWART, 
Long Beach, California 


“On Sunday morning I con- 
ducted a sing at what was 
called a ‘Galilean Service’ at 
Phalen Park. This was rather 
unique, in as much as we ar- 
rived at the park about six 
o'clock in the morning to find 
about fifty members of what is 
known at the ‘Harmony’ class 
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awaiting us. The entire com- 
pany then took row-boats and 
rowed out into the middle of the 
lake where I conducted a 
twenty-minute sing, after which 
the Sunday School lesson was 
studied. Following the lesson 
was a further sing of approxi- 
mately twenty minutes. Then 
back to the pavilion where a 
picnic breakfast was served, 
after which every one proceeded 
to the church. This was rather 
a new departure so far as my 
experience is concerned, and I 
thought you might be interested 
in learning of it.” 
Harry Murrison, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Praise for the Music Hand- 
book.—Earle G. Killeen, Mus- 
ical Director of the Goodyear 
Rubber Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, writes of the new Hand- 
book of Community Music: 

“First, permit me to thank 
you for sending the booklet on 
Community Music, and second, 
allow me to state that the little 
volume is excellent. The whole 
subject is treated frankly and 
honestly and is _ particularly 
free from the sentimentalism 
that has somehow become 
tangled up with the word ‘Com- 
munity.’ When cities begin to 
accomplish even a fraction of 
the ideas set forth, America will 
have advanced far along the 
right road. 
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“Again permit me to thank 
you for the book. We are go- 
ing to try to square Akron with 
some of the ideas set forth.” 


A Thrift Stamp Concert.— 
A gathering estimated at 25,- 
000 persons assembled at the 
south steps of the State, War 
and Navy Building at Wash- 
ington on the night of August 
eighth to hear the “The Thrift 
Stamp Concert” given by the 
National Community Chorus and 
the United States Marine Band. 
The night setting itself was 
enough to make the concert of 
note and the great crowd, with 
5,000 persons occupying chairs, 
to which they were entitled by 
the purchase of thrift stamps, 
made the scene an impressive 
one. The chorus led by Charles 
S. Wengerd, and the Marine 
Band under the direction of 
Lieutenant Santelmann, gave a 
program which is described as 
one of the most unusual musical 
offerings heard in Washington 
in many a day. 


Music Appreciation for Lit- 
tile Children —The most re- 
cent publication of the Ed- 
ucation Department of the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine is entitled 
Music Appreciation for Little 
Children, a very helpful volume 
of the usual high standard of 
these publications. The fore- 
word by Patty S. Hill intimates 
the possibilities of this most 


fascinating work with children. 


Pageants Available.-—There 
may be now secured at the of- 
fice of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of 
America four pageants which 
are attracting much favorable 
attention. Price, twenty-five 
cents each 

1. Faith of Our Fathers, a 
Pilgrim Tercentenary Pageant 
by Annie Russell Marble 

(The first part of the pageant 
deals with the Pilgrims, giving 
a picture of the time and a 
scene dealing with the First 
Thanksgiving which makes the 
pageant particularly adapted for 
use at the Thanksgiving season. 
Part two depicts a more modern 
scene, dealing with the Faith 
of our Fathers in modern times. 

2. For Liberty and the Rights 
of Men, by Elizabeth B. Grim- 
ball 

3. The New Era—A pageant 
of patriotism and reconstruction 


—written by the Outdoor 
Players of Peterboro, New 
Hampshire 


4. A Memorial Day Pageant, 
by Josephine Thorp 


Terre Haute Pageant.—Ten 
thousand people saw the Com- 
munity Service Pageant of 
Terre Haute, staged on a cir- 
cular path around a lovely 
pond. Six canoes on the pond 
with local Red Men as Indians 
gave a distinctive note. 
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Folk Dancing as Social Recreation for Adults 


| ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 


Real Folk Dancing is the simply, happy, unsophisticated, social 

4 (in the true sense of the word) dancing of peasants which has 
sprung just as naturally from the hearts of the people in response 
to the human need for self expression, play and social intercourse 
as wild flowers spring from the soil. 

It is quite definitely a thing apart from other kinds of dancing 
and serves a different purpose if used in its original form and 
spirit. 

The form of a folk dance is as definite as the words of a folk 
song while the manner in which it is danced, and the spirit and 
attitude of mind are as definitely part of the dance as the actual 
steps and figures. 

The “folk manner” is of utter simplicity and directness, with 
no thought of the appearance presented nor attempt at “grace” 
or “daintiness”’! 

The spirit and attitude of mind is of simple pleasure and in- 
terest in the doing of the dance itself, and enjoyment of the 
social intercourse and “team play” amongst the group or “set,” of 

. people involved in the dance. 

’, In the countries from which they come folk dances are the 
traditional rural community recreation of the people, and contain 
the very essence of social group play. ‘They are easy to do being 
simple and unstudied with stimulating, happy rhythm—they have 
an amusing game element—they call for the participation of the 
entire crowd (grandparents, mother and fathers, young people 
and children!)—they provide happy relaxation, pleasant physical 
activity, forgetfulness of self and sociabilty. 

The folk music of theses dances (and the particular music 
of a folk dance bears the same relation to its dance as does the 
music of a folk song to its words) is simple, melodious and 
“catchy,” and together with the singing, which often accompanines 
it, adds to the warm humanizing atmosphere. 

These qualities give folk dancing a universal appeal and make 
it applicable to our own every day life as an innocent, wholesome, 
happy form of relaxation and social enjoyment. 

Folk dancing has so often been considered merely as a pleas- 
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ant form of exercise for children, as an attractive spectacle for the 
entertainment of onlookers or as a feature of pageants, that I am 
anxious to draw attention in the present article to what I consider 
its real and vital uses and the possibilities in its application to 
every day life. 

In particular I wish to emphasize the large opportunities, as 
yet not generally realized, which folk dancing offers as RECREATION 
FOR ADULTS, its possibilities as a DeEMocraTIC SOCIALIZING AGENT, 
and its value as a form of real “AMERICANIZATION.” 

I should perhaps explain that in speaking of folk dances as I 
do, I am referring to those which are in the truest sense “folk” 
dances, not to the more difficult and highly specialized dances 
which have developed in some countries, which require performers 
of special ability and are therefore done by small groups or by 
solo dancers and presuppose an audience, nor do I refer to couple 
dances, such at the Waltz, Mazurka, Polka, Schottische which are 
danced by peasants almost the world over. 

I have in mind particularly those folk dances and singing 
games which are easily within the range of everyone, which pro- 
vide for the participation of everyone—old and young—involve 
‘team play” and social contact amongst the whole group, and 
presuppose no onlookers! 

These to my mind are the true folk dances and are far more 
social than the dancing we know as “social dancing.” 

It will be readily appreciated therefore that solo dancing or the 
use of folk dancing for exhibition purposes has no place in the 
program suggested in this article. 


x** * * * * 


Dictate Like community singing, folk games provide a 
Socializing Agent form of recreation in which the whole com- 

munity may take part in the same thing at the 
same time and be brought quickly to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
and pleasurable emotion. 

The games selected for this purpose should be those which 
provide for the participation of everyone present so that no one is 
embarrassed by the presence of spectators. Just as in community 
singing the audiences are themselves the performers and each in- 
dividual is so completely hidden in the crowd that even the most 
timid feel sheltered from observation and are swept along with the 
others into the spirit of the occasion. Self-consciousness, dignity 
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and timidity are broken down and all give themselves up to relaxa- 
tion, enjoyment, exhilaration and democratic social contacts as 
happily as children. Partners are shifted frequently and un- 
expectedly and strangers are constantly thrown together so that all 
_ feel as if they had been introduced to one another, and thus the 
atmosphere of good fellowship is created. 
The best thought in so-called “Americanization” 
today is pointing persistently toward the need 
for Americans (as those whose families can boast 
generations of American born ancestors are apt to count themselves ) 
and the more recent arrivals from other countries to come into 
friendly contact. The former are thus broadening their educa- 
tion and culture by acquiring through these contacts a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the thoughts, customs, traditions, and history 
4 of other peoples, and gaining some common ground of interest 
with them. The latter may thus come within the magic (and to 
them usually closed) inner circle of real American life and feel 
that they are recognized as belonging; both acquire the respect, 
appreciation and friendly sympathy for each other that comes 
through a close acquaintance. 
There are very few opportunities for people of different na- 
| tionalities or others who are strangers to each other to be thrown 





Developing 
Citizenship 
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together in pleasant social intercourse unembarrassed by differences 
_ in language, viewpoint, education, social status, culture, religon, oc- 
| cupation, dress and manners. Such occasions should be devised. | 
| It is in this connection that the introduction of community folk | 
| games and dances together with community singing makes an 
| important contribution to community service. Large mixed gather- 
Yate have been most successfully turned into genuine “American- 


| ization” occasions by the use of this form of community recrea- 


) tion. 

The great value of these folk games is that having a uni- 
vetsally appealing play element they are therefore adaptable for 
general use regardless of nationality; they are readily understood 
and need no “translation” (as do songs) for common use. The 
greatest response will always come from people of foreign birth 
who are in general familiar with this type of social recreation and 
who are quick to feel and appreciate the spirit of cooperation and } 
good fellowship engendered by this social contact in play. “Amer- 
icanization” however, it is not intended here to mean merely ac- 
tivities for foreign-born people. It is used in the broad sense of 
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people meeting and playing together merely as “folks” in a 
friendly and democratic way. The opening meeting of a recent 
great educational convention was conducted as a social recreation 
evening of folk games and dances preceded by a sing. As the 
evening progressed and old and young lost self-consciousness and 
were really playing and laughing together, a noted educator who 
was present taking part made the comment, “This is real Amer- 
icanization tonight.” 
Qualifications of The qualifications of a leader of Community 
a teniey Folk Dancing are almost identical with those of 
a Community Song leader. Both require a 
strong enthusiastic personality, a keen sense of rhythm, and the 
ability to sway the crowd and make it “play with you.” 

There has been so little training for leadership in this use of 
folk dancing that there are very few fully equipped leaders avail- 
able, but I believe that with a short working repertoire of some of 
the easiest, and most universally appealing singing games and folk 
dances it would be quite possible for a person with the above 
mentioned qualifications (even though lacking previous special 
training) to make a success of leading in this form of community 
recreation.* Indeed this kind of leader is often more successful 
than one who has had professional training in activities for use in 
schools and playgrounds. It is a leader rather than a teacher 
that is needed. Community Song leaders, (with their experience 
in inspiring crowds to self expression and enthusiasm, and their 
keen rhythm sense) might very successfully do some of this work 
and it has been suggested that some training along this line be in- 
cluded in song leaders’ schools. 


x* * * * * * 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR LEADERS + 


1. Fundamentals of Leading Folk Games and Dances 
(a) The Accompanist is your first and most important 
consideration. No other kind of accompanying ex- 
acts so much of the musician. It is absolutely im- 
imperative for success to have an accompanist who 





*\it is for the particular purpose of giving this practical training to 
prospective leaders that many Institutes are being given in the various Com- 
munity Service cities and towns where the development of such leaders is 
desired. E. B. 

+ Resumé of E. B.’s Institute course for Leaders 
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(b) 


(c) 


plays with a brilliant, strong and inspiring rhythm; 
who is thoroughly familiar with games and dances 
from having taken part in them personally; who is 
familiar with the music and plays it without notes; 
who is constantly behind you with intelligent, alert 
team work, (requiring no prompting), and is familiar 
with your signals and methods of procedure. It 
should be thoroughly understood between you before- 
hand just what is going to be done and the music books 
or sheets containing the various numbers should be 
clearly marked or arranged in order in folio form. 

The Leader must bring a fund of vitality and enthus- 
iasm and good humor to the task and supply a contag- 
ious spirit of fun. Your manner should be informal in 
effect with no suggestion of teacher and class and at 
the same time you should be careful to keep control 
of the crowd so that you may secure silence and hold 
the attention when you need it to give instructions. 
An atmosphere of social enjoyment should be main- 
tained. Never scold but always be quick to make use 
of any amusing incidents to cause a laugh,—such as 
illustrating how not to do a thing or exaggerating in 
an amusing way. Speak clearly and forcefully so 
that everyone in the room may hear everything that 
is said. Be a leader not a teacher—play with a 
crowd and it will play with you! 

Introduction and Approach. It is well to be intro- 
duced before taking charge of the occasion. This 
gives you an opportunity to explain to the audience 
while it is still seated what you are going to do. 
If possible arrangements should have been made be- 
forehand for removing the seats and clearing the 
floor, but if this has not been provided for take it into 
your own hands and give the necessary instructions, 
such as requesting that each person remove his own 
chair. This is your opportunity to arouse the interest 
and curiosity of your audience and gain their con- 
fidence. Tell them that anyone who can walk will be 
able to take part; that this corresponds exactly to 
community singing, something in which everyone 
takes part, no matter whether they have ever done it 
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before or not. Call on everyone to be game and join 
in, suggest that anyone staying out to look on may be 
called upon to do a solo! If the crowd is actually 
too much for your space and some must be left out 
be sure to eliminate children or the younger element 
first. If the crowd is not too large get everyone on 
the floor, but above all be very brief in your remarks 
and get the crowd into action immediately after the 
floor is cleared. 


(d) Start and Stop Signals. A whistle with a strong clear 


(e) 


note is necessary for signaling to the crowd for atten- 
tion and for starting and stopping. Wear it hung 
around your neck on a cord so that your hands may be 
free when you need them. Have it clearly understood 
before getting the crowd into action that the sound 
of the whistle calls for silence and the attention of 
everyone in the room. To focus the attention of 
everyone in the room upon yourself step into the clear 
space in the center of the room, or on to the platform, 
blow the whistle energetically, more than once if 
necessary, hold up both arms (in the “ready” position 
if leading a sing) and give the warning for silence. 
“Sh—sh—sh”! Do not start to speak until you have 
silence and the attention of the entire crowd. The 
starting signal for all to begin is either the command 
“Ready!—Begin!” or in some cases the sounding of 
the whistle. The stopping signal is always the sound 
of the whistle. 

Management of Crowd. From the moment the leader 
takes charge he should be in complete control of the 
crowd, in much the same way as in the management 
of a children’s party. The participants are told and 
shown what to do. The leader manages the securing 
of partners, using amusing devices to bring unexpected 
combinations, and frequently shuffling partners so that 
strangers are drawn together and become acquainted. 
This creates a jovial atmosphere of friendliness and 
good fellowship and causes much amusement. 
Allow time between numbers for laughter, applause, 
breathing space, and exchange of comments, but have 
the next number in mind and in a few moments blow 
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the whistle for attention and give directions for the 

i next move. 

; (f) Devices for providing partners 

1. Have all the men stand in single file on one side of 
the room facing the rear, and the women the other 

Ie side facing the front of the room. At the com- 

14 mand “Forward March” the women stand still 
while the men march in single file to the rear of 
the room, across the end and up along the left side 
of the women. ‘When the leading man reaches the 
woman at the head of the women’s line he gives her 
his arm and they continue marching in the same 
direction around the room followed by the others 
who pair off in the same way in the order in which 
they happen to come. 

2. Have all the men side by side on one side of the 

| room and the women facing them on the other side 


| 





anita 
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of the room. At the sound of the whistle, or the 

: command “Ready—Go!” the men (or whichever 

‘ side has the greater number) rush over, seize part- 

| ners and bring them back to their own side. Those 

left over double up in twos at the rear of the 
column. Then all march around the room to what- 
ever formation is needed for the next number. It 
is a good plan to have the women rush for the men 
sometimes. 

3. Line up all men in single file on one side and the 
women on the other, all facing the front end of the 
room. Both lines following their leaders march for- 
ward, then toward each other and down the center in 
twos just as they happen to come. 

(g) Selection of Numbers. Select an order of numbers 

. which is easily possible for everyone present and 

which requires the minimum amount of teaching or 
explanation. Begin with an easy opening number 
that has a laugh in it and in which everyone is on the 
floor (such as the grand march or farandole) and lead 
your crowd up gradually to more active and hilarious 
numbers until you reach the highest point of enthu- 
siasm, good fellowship, and fun. Then stop while 
the crow is still keen for more. This same principle 
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is recognized by community song leaders and is a most 
important one to observe. 

To send them home after singing Auld Lang Syne or 
the chorus of Till We Meet Again or some other song 
of that character usually makes a very happy way to 
finish. 


(h) Measure of Success. The comments among the older 


men and women in the crowd at the close of a suc- 
cessful evening are practically always the same, “The 
best time I’ve had in years,” “Haven’t laughed so 
much since I was a boy,” “I never danced before in 
my life,’ “I think this is what we all need more of,” 
or from a foreign-born citizen, “The first time I was 
made to feel welcome since I came to this country” 
or “This is like home.” 


2. Formula for Starting a Number 


1. 
y 


Secure complete attention of crowd. 

Announce the number and if there is any little story 
of its origin or amusing theme of interest connected 
with it, tell it at this time or give the crowd the spirit 
and atmosphere of it. 

If a singing game is to be given, have the music played 
first indicating the tempo and rhythm. Then have the 
crowd sing the tune. Then give them the words and 
all sing. 

Explain briefly and clearly what the action is and de- 
monstrate it in an amusing, energetic way. 

With the crowd at attention give the preliminary com- 
mand, “Ready” sustaining it for a second or two, then 
the executive command, “Begin!” given abruptly with 
clearness and decision, which is the signal for both 
accompanist and the crowd to immediately begin. 


3. Suggestive List of Good Numbers for Community Use. 
(The number in parenthesis after each title refers to the 


book of the same number in the bibliography at the end 
of the article in which the music and description of the 
game or dance may be found) 


Grand March (10) (12) Portland Fancy (1) (15) 
The Farandole (6) Virginia Reel (1) (15) 
Popularity (or, “Grab”’) (10) Carrousel (9) (17) (15) 


(12) 


Nigare Polska (17) 
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Jolly is the Miller (1) (4) The Bridge of Avignon (2) 


“Old Zip Coon” (1 


) The Pretty Sister-in-Law (13) 


Come Let Us Be Joyful (5) The Circle (1) 


I See You (9) (16) 
Old Dan Tucker (1 
Gossiping Ull (7) 


Lott’ Rst Tod (7) (16) 
) Seven Jumps (5) (8) 
Paul Jones (10) 


Roman Soldiers (3) (14) Komarno (9) 


Sweet Kate (18) 


Old Fashioned Waltz 


4. Sample Programs 
(a) Combination of Community Singing and Community 
Social Recreation 
Begin with a sing of about forty-five minutes with a 
well balanced program containing toward the end 
some “play song” like Li’l Liza Jane with amusing 
action introduced. Follow this with about an hour 


of soci 
sample 


Nn Bw 


al recreation. The following is a suggestive 
program for this: 

Grand March (10) (12) 

Popularity or “Grab” (10) (12) 


. Come Let Us Be Joyful (5) 


Pretty Sister-in-Law (13) 
Roman Soldiers (3) (14) 


. Song Till We Meet Again 


(b) Evening of Social Recreation 


PNAKP ONS 


so 


10. 


General Introduction Stunts 
Farandole (6) 

Grand March (10) (12) 
Old Dan Tucker (1) 

Come Let us Be Joyful (5) 


. Bridge of Avignon (2) 
. Pretty Sister-in-Law (13) 
. Roman Soldiers (3) (14) 


Paul Jones with Old Fashioned Waltz (10) 
Closing song 


5. Some Popular Numbers 
(The number in parenthesis after the name of each num- 
ber refers to the book of the same number in the 
bibliography at the end of the article in which the full 
description and music may be found.) 


(a) The Farandole (6) This is an old French Processional 
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(b) 


(c) 


and is still done in the country in parts of France at 
beginning of a fete. The band starts at the outskirts 
of the village and marches through the streets while 
the population young and old fall in behind as they 
go by. They march up one street and down another 
even through people’s houses and gardens gathering 
numbers as they go and finally wind up in the public 
square or “place” where the general dancing begins. 
Tell your crowd to imagine that they are going through 
streets and houses when you lead them in the Faran- 
dole and to see that everyone present fails into the 
procession. 

Come Let Us Be Joyful (5) When there are fewer 
men than women present this is a fine number because 
it requires two partners for each man! It is a very 
sociable number as each three progresses around the 
room continually meeting, greeting and dancing with 
new threes. All should sing while they dance. 

Jolly is the Miller (See ‘Old Zip Coon”) (1) (4) 
This is an old popular American version of a tradi- 
tional Engish game. The music we know as Old 
Zip Coon or Turkey in the Straw. 


The Words: Jolly is the miller, he lives in the mill 


The wheel goes round with a right good will 
One hand in the hopper, the other in the sack 
The Right steps forward, and the Left steps back! 


The Action: During the first strain of music all march 


around the room in couples( in a large enough circle 
to allow distance of several feet between the couples) 
sing the above words. A number of extra men are 
in the center. Simultaneously with the last word 
“Back” the leader blows the whistle. Instantly the 
women step forward to the men in front of them and 
the men step back to secure their new partners. As 
they do this the extra men quickly seize partners if 
possible. The men who are left without partners now 
go into the circle. While this scuffle for partners 
takes place the music is halted for a moment. Then 
the music starts again (the second strain) and all 
march again with new partners. ‘When the first strain 
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of music begins again all sing as before. Continue 
until partners have been shuffled quite thoroughly. 
(d) I See You (9) (17) Swedish Game 
In looking out at your opposite as you sing, “I See 
You,” it adds to the amusement to do it a variety of 
Mt ways; such as, over the partner’s shoulder as in the 
regular description; crouch down and look out from 
lower level; stand on tiptoes and look down over 
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H partner’s head, some times looking a different way 
| at each move. 
(e) Roman Soldiers (3) (14) Old English Game 


When the crowd is large it works well to give one 
verse at a time and explain to the side who are to 
perform next what their words and actions are to be, ( 
and start them all together in it. Be sure that all | 
keep in line and take only four steps forward and 
four back. | 
(f{) The Bridge of Avignon (2) 
The best known and loved singing game of France. 
It may be extended by adding new imitations, such as, 
t “The babies all do this way” making the familiar “bye- 
bye” wave of the hands; “the drooping paws,” as if 
| sitting up on haunches. 
(g) Nigare Polska (17) Popular Swedish game | 
In a large group it is best to have several inside the 
circle to start at the same time. Each string should 
move around the circle in the same direction and at 
end all strings join into one with hands on shoulders 
and travel once around the room in that formation. 


(h) The Pretty Sister-in-Law (13) Old Folk Dance of 
Finland 
When all are not familiar with the waltz the last 
figure (which is a waltz) may be omitted altogether 
without detracting from the game. 


(i) The Circle (1) 
The most widely known of all the American Country 
Dances, some times called the “Sicilian” or “Circas- 
sian” circle. Each movement should first be given 
separately. When danced continuously the dance 
should be “Called”—that is the leader calls the name 
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of each figure at the proper time. Instructions for 
“calling” are given in the introductions of American 
Country Dances (Number 8 of the bibliography). 


(j) Seven Jumps (5) (8) A folk game found in Den- 
mark, Belgium, and Holland where it is usually done 
by men with forfeits exacted from those who make 
mistakes. In a large crowd arrangement in con- 
centric circles with the leader in the center is most 
successful. 


(k) Old Fashioned Waltz 

The real old fashioned waltz is a genuine folk dance. 
Comparatively few of the younger people can really 
waltz. They do a sort of two step in waltz time. 
Those who know the real waltz always enjoy an 
opportunity to dance it. 

The whole success of a recreation evening may easily 
be ruined by the introduction of modern dancing 
which creates an entirely different atmosphere. The 
old fashioned waltz however at the close of an even- 
ing is usually successful and may be introduced in 
connection with Paul Jones figures. 


6. Creating Permanent Interest 


To popularize and make permanent this form of recreation 
it is best to concentrate on a few of the easiest and most popular 
games and dances using them as widely as possible so that they 
may gradually become common knowledge and may be started as 
a spontaneous form of social intercourse by the people themselves 
at almost any kind of gathering requiring as it does only music 
and space and some one to take initiative. This has already been 
made a most happy part of many community occasions, such as pic- 
nics, church suppers, and socials, town meetings, clubs and lodge 
meetings, Chautauquas, community sings, recreation centers, Amer- 
icanization schools, neighborhood groups and social parties. 
They have been used with great success as a socializing agent at 
large conventions and federations of unrelated groups. In cases 
where practically the same group meets together fairly often, it is 
possible to gradually introduce and popularize other group of 
“set” dances which require a little more practice—such as the fol- 
lowing: (The numbers in parenthesis refer to the bibliography.) 
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Portland Fancy (1) (15) 
Virginia Reel (1) (15) 
Old American Contra Dances {Lady of the Lake (1) 
Boston Fancy (1) 
Old Dan Tucker (1) 
Familiar Square Dances acre 
The Hatter, Danish Contra Dance (8) Gathering Peascods, 
Old English Country Dance (11) Cotlands Quadrille, Swedish 
Folk Dance (9) (16) and many others of this character. 
7. Bibliography 
The following is a condensed working list of books and sheet 
music containing music and full description of the folk dances 
and games suggested above for social recreation use, and referred 
to by numbers in parenthesis. It is not intended as an exhaus- 
tive bibliography on the subject—there are various other collec- 
tions in which some of these folk dances may also be found. 


Title Author Publisher 

1. American Country Dances Burchenal G. Schirmer, New York 
2. a e of Avignon (Sep. sheet form) ie i ‘ag bad ™ 
3. ren's Singing Games Gomme & Sharp Novello, London 
4. Children’s Singing Games Hofer A. Flanagan, Chi 
5. Dances of the People Burchenal G. Schirmer, New | York 
6. Farandole (Separate sheet form) sie 
7. Folk Dances and Games Crawford A. 8. Barnes, New "York 
8. Folk Dances of Denmark Burchenal G. Schirmer, New York 
9. Folk Dances & Singing Games vg = - - = 
10. Games and Dance Figures Chicago W. C. C. S ,21 LaSalle St. 
11. Gathering Peascods (sep. sheet form) Sharp H. W. Gray, New York 
12. Ice Breakers Geister Woman's , New York 
13. Pretty Sister-in-Law 

(Separate sheet form) Burchenal G. Schirmer, New York 


14. Roman Soldiers (Sep. sheet form) 
15. Social Games and Group Dances Elsom & Trilling wa Philadelphia 


16. Swedish Folk Dances Bergquist Barnes, New York 
17. Swedish Song Games Kastman-Kohler Ginn & Co, Boston 
18. Sweet Kate (Separate sheet form) Sharp H. W. Gray, New York 
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Rural Imaginative Recreation 


VII. ORGANIZING THE RURAL COMMUNITY THEATRE 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay, Community Service (Incorporated) 


If, as we have seen in a preceding article, the rural historical 
pageant has proved a discoverer of the dramatic talents of the 
community; and if the establishment of an outdoor theatre 
is fostering the lyric spirit during the summer months through 
the production of at least one play a season, the time is ripe 
to organize an indoor rural community theatre as the art-center 
of the township. 

The pageant and the outdoor play will have already afforded 
a certain amount of training for the community theatre players, 
and the costumes and properties already accumulated will prove 
an addition to the community theatre wardrobe. Moreover, the 
community theatre building gives a place where they can adequate- 
ly be stored. 

All books collected for the pageant and the outdoor play 
should form the basis of the Rural Dramatic Library, including 
books on costumes, on staging, on everything that pertains to the 
art of the theatre. All patterns and scraps of material, all “left- 
overs” of dyes, paints, and stuffs for properties should be stored 
in the community theatre. 

The first thing to consider about a rural community theatre 
is its physical equipment. There are already a number of books 
which will be helpful on this subject; so only the main require- 
ments need be dealt with here. A community building and rural 
theatre will require the services of a consulting theatre architect. 
This means that the community has a considerable amount of 
money to spend on its rural theatre. The architect will consider 
and give advice on all the vexing questions of acoustics, sight- 
lines, size of stage and proscenium. Before deciding on this 
building excellent advice will be found in Bulletin 6, Community 
Buildings as War Memorials. This series of bulletins, particularly 
5, 6, and 7, will be found invaluable. Address Community Service, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Where the auditorium of a local building is being adapted to 
rural community theatre uses, it must be kept in mind that an 
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auditorium must be secured whose seating capacity coincides 
with the budget system. Rural community theatres may seat from 
100 to 300. Care must be taken to see that the construction of 
the building does not conflict with the fire laws. There must be a 
sufficient number of exits plainly marked. 

Mr. Maurice Browne, of the Cornish Little Theatre, has de- 
clared that the minimum size of the stage in a little community 
theatre should be the following: “It must have a stage raised not 
less than 24 inches from the floor and measuring not less than 
24 feet wide, 25 feet deep and 14 feet high with a proscenium 
opening not less than 20 or 22 feet wide. The space included 
in these measurements must be entirely free from all obstruc- 
tions. There must be at least two dressing rooms adjacent to the 
stage. These must be adequately ventilated, lighted, and heated, 
and supplied with water. The stage must be provided with an 
electric feed wire carrying 110 volts, capable of being tapped 
and having either direct or indirect current.” 


It adds greatly to the effectiveness of a rural community 
theatre if it can be equipped with a thoroughly up-to-date switch- 
board. Switchboards, however, are comparatively expensive, 
$1,000 being the smallest sum for which an adequate switchboard 
can be purchased and installed. Many little community theatres 
have to get along without a switchboard; and instead use foot- 
lights, border-lights, and bunch-lights. Several of the more 
“advanced” rural theatres make use of the cyclorama. The 
cyclorama is made of heavy curtains, hung on a semi-circular 
iron frame. It can be used for almost every type of play, except 
for a kitchen scene. If only one cyclorama can be afforded, these 
curtains should be of forest green denim. If two can be afforded, 
then one should be forest green and the other pale gray canton 
flannel. A canton flannel cyclorama can be had complete for 
$35, if made by the people of the community. 


There must be a budget system that is practical for the 
equipping and maintaining of a little theatre. The first requisite is 
the working out of a budget system which must be so planned that 
it will cover expenses and have 30 percent over to meet unexpected 
contingencies. 

Suppose a town hall, just as it stands, must be used for a 
rural community theatre, and suppose the community has exceed- 
ingly little to spend, then the following points should be kept in 
mind : 
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If the floor of the hall does not slope the stage must be 
raised 3 or 3% feet from the floor. Foot lights will be used to 
begin with, unless those directing the theatre are already experts 
at the “new lighting.” 

Where there must be a proscenium curtain use some heavy 
material, such as denim, canton flannel or felt. This curtain 
should be parted in the middle and hung on rings to a strong cur- 
tain pole, so that it can be easily moved backward and forward. 
Dark green is the best color for such a curtain. 

If, at the beginning, even such a curtain as this is too much for 
a rural community to afford, then let every one give some old 
curtains, or couch covers, or strips of old woolen dresses, or 
cloaks, after a thorough canvass of the neighborhood has been 
made. Have all of these dyed black, and then stitched together to 
make a curtain. “Likewise for a community having very little 
money it is well to build folding screens for the stage. These 
screens should be constructed as an ordinary wooden clothes horse 
is constructed, and the tops of the screens should be higher than 
the top line of the proscenium curtain. Place one of these screens 
at the back, and one at each side of the stage. This will do 
for what is technically called a “Box set.” It should be built so 
that there will be an entrance at back-ground, or at right and left. 
Imitation windows can be fastened to the screens. When this 
wooden frame screen is built the screen should be covered either 
with compo-board, tinted a neutral shade, preferably a pale gray 
or oat-meal color, or with burlap stretched tautly across. (Compo- 
board can be had wherever architect’s supplies are carried.) This 
set can be used for realistic scenes. 


At one side have a movable hearthstone with a hearth shelf. 
From the Dennison Tissue Co., Fifth Ave., at 27th Street, New 
York, brick or stone fire-place paper can be bought by the roll. 
It is inexpensive and ready to use. Tack this paper over a packing 
box; supply a log, some red and yellow tissue paper embers, or 
better yet, a red electric light bulb, and a winter indoor room is 
ready, when a table and a couple of chairs have been added to it. 
If a summer indoor room is wanted, fill the “fireplace” with fresh 
cut flowers and ferns. 

If a forest scene is desired, build this same kind of wooden 
frame, stain it dark green and to it add plain curtains of forest 
green denim or some other heavy material hung in scant folds 
from the top of the frame. This curtained frame can be trans- 
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formed into a forest by very simple means. For a wood scene 
have a fallen log on the floor. The floor should be covered by a 
dark brown floor cloth, or painted dark brown. The log may 
be a real log, or an imitation one made by joining two vinegar 
barrels together, and covering them with burlap, painted to repre- 
sent a log. A few real pine trees placed against these curtains 
will make a practical “forest effect.” But with just the fallen log 
a sense of a wood can be conveyed. The imagination of the 
audience must be stimulated to do the rest. If pine trees are used, 
stand them in buckets of earth or sand, for security’s sake. Cover 
these buckets loosely with dark brown denim, or burlap, the color 
of the floor cloth, as if the pines grew out of little hillocks. 

It may be added here that the interior of the town hall is not 
the only part of the building possessed of dramatic possibilities. 
If the rural town hall is colonial in type, with an entrance with 
pillars, or a portico, it will make an excellent background for the 
production of intimate outdoor plays, of Greek, Roman or 
fantastic origin. It will also be possible to make this portico the 
background for staging a Christmas miracle play in connection 
with the Christmas Tree of Light, as was successfully done at 
Springfield, Mass., and at Mill Valley, Cal. (The text for such 
a miracle play can be found in the Woman’s Home Companion for 


December, 1918.) 

In summer the audience can sit on the lawn opposite the 
town hall, and autos can be parked back of the audience like 
“boxes.” In winter the audience can stand in the same place. The 
Community Christmas Tree should be appropriately placed near by. 

Only certain kinds of plays will be appropriate for such 
architecture: Colonial plays, such as Mrs. Murray's Dinner Party; 
Greek plays such as Pandora; or Roman plays—such as a scene 
from Julius Caesar. Certain scenes from Shakespeare can be 
given with this background, such scenes from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and Twelfth Night. 

In case the town hall is used for a Greek, Roman or fairy 
play, the windows with shutters will have to be covered with 
some drapery that will blend in with the exterior of the hall, since 
windows are an anachronism. Cream or white canton-flannel 
is best for a white town hall, perhaps held in place by gilded 
shields. This will add to the appearance of this improvised 
stage. There should be a white screen beyond the doorway, so 
that the interior of the hall can not be seen. If desired the 
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windows may be masked with green boughs, vines and flowers, 
or draperies hung with wreaths of mountain laurel, or roses. 

The technique of rural theatre organization (or indeed any 
theatre organization) is a subject which can not be entirely covered 
in the space of one article, though certain phases of it can be 
discussed. 

Nothing succeeds like cooperation. In a certain western com- 
munity an inadequate high school stage was turned into an 
adequate, artistic Little Theatre, through the efforts of a gifted 
teacher, Miss Gena Thompson, with the assistance of her students. 
Each student felt a sense of responsibility for the theatre, and the 
result was remarkable. Any country town could do the same 
thing in its theatre organization provided the work is as skilfully 
divided. It must be remembered in reading the following descrip- 
tion of this theatre that the students not only gave performances 
in the school: they gave productions in Civic Centers, at Parish 
Houses, and for Women’s Clubs. 

For those who face making over an inadequate stage the 
following experiments as recounted by Miss Grace Humphreys 
in a recent number of the St. Nicholas should prove of direct 
help. 

“The Manual Training class built out the lower platform 
to fourteen and one-half feet and in front of this a step lower 
they built a fore-stage eight feet wide; so our whole stage is 
22 x 24 feet, a very good size. We are very proud of our fore- 
stage, as it is the first one in the Middle West. The English 
literature class had learned about it, because Beaumont and 
Fletcher used one; but we really borrowed it from the Port- 
manteau Theatre, to bring the players closer to the audience. The 
Theatre now seats one hundred and sixty-six, and that makes 
a fair audience. eg 

“The proscenium-arch, which separates the stage from the 
guests is the work of the Manual Training class too, it is just a 
partition made of compo-board. - 

“The girls in the sewing class made curtains of écru scrim 
to take away the bare look of the windows. The art class worked 
on a sign for the Theatre entrance, and the boys in Mechanical 
Drawing lettered it. Outside the building Mr. Park’s boys put 
up a quaint sign announcing Our Little Theatre. It has a 
swinging bulletin board, and two lanterns light it at night. The 
printing class did the programs and tickets. 
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“The whole expense for our theatre was only $165 the 
first year. This bought the lumber, the curtain material, the paint, 
and the lighting fixtures. By June we had paid back every cent 
to the Board of Education, and we charge only twenty-five cents 
in the evenings, and five cents in the afternoons. Often boys 
and girls save a nickel out of their lunch money, and our matinees 
are always crowded. 

“The costumes are never expensive; our sewing teacher is a 
genius, and the girls do all the work. : 

“Of course, in any theatre the lighting is the most difficult 
thing. We spent some of our money this year for an indirect 
lighting system. The boys in the Physics Class did most of the 
work. . . . There are overhead lights, hidden by the 
proscenium-arch, and lights on each side, with reflectors. 

“For the convenience of the audience there are side lights of 
gas that burn throughout the performance. The fixtures we made 
from peroxide bottles, after the bottoms and necks were ground 
off ; the forge class set them into iron frames, with lids of sheet 
iron fitting over the tops, and in the lids they made a crescent 
moon design. They give an amber glow to the Theatre, streaks 
of dark and light, like the aurora borealis radiate from the bottles 
and there is a moon’s shadow on the ceiling. With the glass 
doors and the curtained windows, they given our room real 
atmosphere, “like an old monastery,” as one visitor was heard 
to say. 

“In this year and a half Our Little Theatre has given over 
twenty plays, often several one-act plays in an evening. And we 
not only do plays, but we are learning about producing them. 
We make designs for the settings, and we have great fun trying 
out things,—thunder and lightning, a snow storm, and a fire. 

“But all this is regular school work. No matter what your 
part may be, usher, manager of stage or lights, actor, page, 
advertising man, you are marked at each performance and at each 
class appointment.” 

The above suggestion shows how all the talents of a com- 
munity can be utilized, not only in a school, but in a community 
theatre building. 

The organization of a rural theatre in a village requires one 
method of procedure: the organization of a theatre in a rural 
town that is a radial centre (such as Galesburg, Illinois, or 
Waterloo, Iowa, or Grand Forks, North Dakota) demands a 
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somewhat different attack. The method of approach for a village 
theatre has been so wisely discussed by Mr. Alfred Arvold in his 
The Soul and The Soil that anyone interested can follow his sug- 
gestions for equipment and plays. 


For a rural town of some four to nine thousand inhabitants, 
the following suggestions as to policy have been garnered from 
the experience of some of the best rural theatres. 


In the group connected with the theatre everyone must be 
a worker. lIdealists and practicalists must be there to balance 
each other; but there can be no shirkers. If there are, the theatre 
goes to the wall. 


The theatre must have a policy, and to this policy, mapped out 
and agreed on before hand, the players must adhere. The director 
must have artistic ability and tact. If he cannot be found in the 
community, he may often be brought from outside for a small 
salary, as in the case of several rural theatres. Really fine experts 
can be found to whom opportunity means more than financial 
reward. If the work is so arranged that the director can give 
his evenings and late afternoons to it, leaving the shank of the day 
to himself; or if he can have two and a half days off each week 
“without let or hindrance,” salary will be of less importance. 


The very fact that young men or young women want this 
extra time in which to work out art-problems proves that they 
have the vital quality which a theatre needs. They would come 
for less money, and more vista. The personnel of such a theatre 
consists of a paid director and a volunteer staff. This staff 
includes : 


Director 

Assistant Director 

Art Director (Costumes, Scenery) 

Music Director 

House Manager (Properties, heating, cleaning, sanitation) 

In a small town it is sometimes best to send out a printed 

announcement mentioning the possible repertory of plays, the aims 
of the theatre, and the price of seats. These may run from 50c 
to $1.00; but they should not be more. If possible the whole 
house should be 50c. Experience has proved that it is better to 
have a full house at 50c. than an auditorium that is half or 
three-quarers filled at $1.00. 


Children’s matinees at community theatres are an innovation 
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that is now being tried; and can be made feasible with small 
casts of young people, at Easter and Christmas. 

The main group ef the theatre may consist of from fifteen to 
twenty players who can be drawn upon at any moment. They 
can be used in relays. Performances may be given every Friday 
and Saturday; or Friday and Saturday of alternate weeks. 

“Summer him, Winter him 

Know your friend well,” 
applies just as much to a cast of players as to a friend. Every- 
one knows Kipling’s story of the creaking rivets and straining 
planks of The Ship That Found Herself on her first voyage, and 
how, when she came into port all these myriad different voices 
blended and became one voice—the voice of the ship who had 
finally found herself. This fusing and adjustment is what hap- 
pens to a cast after they have worked together. 

Let it be known that merit and work decides the choice of the 
cast. In a small town do not let money or lack of money be 
a deciding factor in selecting the personnel. Do not let Mabel 
play “leads” just because Mabel’s mother bought eight season 
tickets! Do not let Thaddeus Warburton decide what plays are 
to be acted just because he has so-called “social position.” “Social 
position” is not another name for theatre ability, or a strong} 
art-sense. 

Whether or not the cast should be of one social stratum is 
often a burning question in a small snobbish town. For small 
towns, albeit in the country, are not always free from snobbish- 
ness! Snobbishness is often apt to burn more fiercely in the small 
town than in the open country where folks are just folks. Does 
talent, like death, level all ranks? The accumulated replies gathered 
from some two dozen little theatres would indicate that it does. 
The players meet as artists beneath the roof of the theatre. In a 
small town, inclined toward snobbishness, the stand on this ques- 
tion must be decided at the inception of the theatre, to avoid 
future upsets. The social relation of the players one to another 
must be understood at the beginning. Whatever else they are, they 
must be people of similar aims. The similarity of aims is a tie 
that binds, a source of unity and strength. 

There must be courage as well as tact, courage to keep on, 
sometimes in the face of adverse circumstances. Then, too, initial 
success must only spur further effort. The opening months of any 
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little community theatre are the most hazardous. Once safely 
established the rest is easy sailing. 

Two nights, or possibly three nights a week, should be 
selected as rehearsal nights. These should be faithfully adhered 
to: it must be understood from the outset that rehearsals must be 
attended. 

As to the technique of rehearsing, says Miss Kate Oglebay, 

“The Dramatic Director should keep an eye on the stage 
picture, but never tell a player to take a certain position because 
the stage should be balanced or so that the person speaking 
should face the audience, or for any other false human reason. 
If it is necessary to get him to a certain position, find a reason 
for his going before you ask him to go, and never tell him how 
to go; if he knows where and why, he will know how 
Encourage as few movements as possible. None that have no 
meaning. For if the Dramatic Director can develop real under- 
standing of situations in the players, real interest in the progress 
of the action, the player’s attention will never be diverted toward 
the audience, nor will they be bad “listeners,” and so lose the 
interest of their audience, for nothing so distracts the attention 
of an audience as any signs from the players that they are 
distrait.” 

Much of the smoothness of an amateur performance depends 
upon the amateur stage hands, who may be stage hands at one 
performance and players at the next. ‘This smoothness and 
rapidity of production is largely due to the care in assembling of 
properties. They are more important than they seem. Says, 
Mr. John Mantel Clapp, of the Drama League: “A word as to 
furniture and properties. A good rule is: Put nothing on the 
stage which is not itself significant and decorative with regard to 
the play you are giving and, even more important, Put nothing 
on the stage which is not used in the play. 

“The main reliance of the amateur, remember, is suggestion. 
Choose a few articles only for any scene and choose them with 
care. And when you shift scenes, DO IT QUICKLY. By sim- 
plifying your staging, carefully arranging your properties be- 
hind the scenes, and drilling your scene-shifters, you can shift 
usually, whether from one act to another or from one short play 
to another, in less than ten minutes. Longer waits are inex- 
cusable.” 

As to the actual technique of rehearsing there is a practical 
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volume dealing with the staging of amateur plays, * How to 
Produce Amateur Plays, by Barrett H. Clark. This is essentially 
for advanced workers. It presupposes a knowledge of the subject, 
and a somewhat more sophisticated type of play than is usually 
found in rural districts. Nevertheless, it is the only book of 
its kind, and is full of stimulating data and suggestions. 


Valuable for a rural theatre making its own properties is 
* Box Furniture, by Louise Brigham. 


People living in remote places can get immense help from 
books. 


How small beginnings can grow into great things is shown in 
Lady Gregory’s volume, * The Irish Theatre. People who com- 
plain of lack of funds, or having only a little to begin with will 
be interested to see the use the Irish Players made of even such 
humble things as potato sacking. 


For those who contemplate producing children’s plays there 
is * The Children’s Educational Theatre, by Alice Minnie Herts, 
and *How To Produce Children’s Plays, by C. D. Mackay. 
Likewise, as has been said before, Mr. Alfred Arvold’s The Soul 
and The Soil will prove absolutely invaluable for workers in coun- 
try theatres. This pamphlet can be had from the Playground 
Association, 1 Madison Ave., New York City, for 15c. For 
those communities who are not dramatically expert, or who are 
groping toward a theatre, suggestions will be given in the next 
article entitled Rural Community Programs. 

Margaret Plank Ganssle, a worker in rural drama in North 
Dakota, says: “Even in a village of 300 souls can be found 
enthusiasts and dreamers.” If in a village there is one of these, 
if there is a young woman who wants to go more deeply into 
the actual technique of the work, a young woman for whom 
circumstances make it impossible to leave home to take the 
Summer Extension Course in community drama which her soul 
desires, let her not be discouraged. ‘There is hope for her also: 
“But how can I learn the subtler things, the necessary things 
about dramatic interpretation,” cries this same young woman. And 
the answer is, you will find invaluable help and stimulation in a 


* All these books can be ordered from the Drama League Book Shop, 
7 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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volume called * How to Sing a Song; The Art of Lyric and 
Dramatic Interpretation, by Yvette Guilbert. Even if an am- 
bitious young woman can take her desired college course, this 
book will be a great help to her. The first half of it deals with 
singing, voice culture and expression: the second half with 
dramatic interpretation. To be sure, most of the quoted songs are 
in French; but it is French that can be easily interpreted with 
the aid of a dictionary, or ever if the songs are not interpreted the 
story of them is suggested in English, in the text, so that it can 
be followed, and with these suggestions are the most vivifying 
directions for the real understanding and interpreting of a part. 
The book contains illustrations that will be of aid to any player: 
studies of facial expressions, horror, ecstacy, entreaty. Bodily 
movement, gesture plasticity is conveyed through other illustrative 
plates. The simple technicalities of tone production are discussed 
so simply that anyone can understand them: tone-color is 
analyzed: how to color the voice darkly or lightly, through really 
feeling the emotion of the part portrayed. Then, too, the novice 
will find inspiration in the artists’ creed, which prefaces the book. 
The girl of more than average intelligence will at once grasp 
the fact that this is a volume to be studied wisely and carefully ; 
before she has read many pages she will realize that before any 
would-be artist sets out to accomplish definite work, he or she 
must find a philosophy of art, as well as a philosophy of life. 
Indeed, the two are inseparable. Woven through and through 
this volume like a thread of scarlet and gold is the feeling of the 
joy of having a definite goal, and working toward it—the real 
and lasting pleasure of preparation. 

Where it is not possible to secure the service of a paid 
director, then one volunteer director may take charge of all the 
plays; but this director must be someone who combines a certain 
amount of skill, tact and (if possible) leisure. If such a director 
is not available, then the next best thing is to have three directors ; 
each to take charge of a one-act play. 

A long play must always be in the hands of one director. 

It need hardly be said that the choice of a cheap or trashy 


* Says Clayton Hamilton, author of many widely known books on 
dramatic criticism: “Intended primarily as a manual of craftsmanship for 
beginners, . To me at least, this little volume reveals many of the 
most essential traits of literature. Jean Richepin, the great French critic 
says: ‘Comments and evocations created by her . . . by her gesture, by 
her physiognomy, by her voice— But then this Yvette is a miraculous 
artist.’ ”’ 
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play is a blot on the ’scutcheon of any rural theatre, for each rural 
theatre is making history. 

It is better to begin with a program of three one-act plays. 
This means that three distinct groups of people can be rehearsed, 
and the burden does not fall heavily on any shoulders. Sugges- 
tions for these one-act plays can be found in Articles II, and IV 
of this series; and in Mr. Arvold’s pamphlet The Soul and the 
Soil. A program that has proved universally successful consists 
of Alice Brown’s Castles in Spain; Zona Gale’s The Neighbors; 
and Yeats’ Pot o’ Broth. 

The Irish plays of Synge, Yeats and Lady Gregory prove of 
unfailing interest. The rollicking humor of Duty by Seumas 
O’Sheel makes this a particularly happy choice. New plays are 
continually being produced that are excellent for rural theatres. 
Edna Ferber, whose Emma MacChesney stories delighted thou- 
sands, has recently written a one-act play called The Eldest, that 
would prove a splendid bit of material for a country theatre. 
Miss Civilization by Richard Harding Davis is a one-act play 
widely used by rural theatres. 

A theatre, unless it is debased, is something more than a 
mere place of amusement: it is a house of dreams. The dramas 
produced in it should enlarge horizons and deepen sympathies ; 
for all fine plays are, as has been wisely said, a criticism of life. 
They should put something into the mental treasury of the 
recipient. Beauty, truth, justice, fortitude—the call to these is 
found in many and many a great one-act play. 


Sometimes it is the courage to meet, surmount, and achieve 
beyond every day drudgery that some soul in a rural audience 
deeply needs. And from the play he or she catches this living 
spark. Poor Richard long ago declared, “There are no gains with- 
out pains.” The establishment of a little community theatre will 
bring with it genuine delight; it will also bring with it certain 
difficulties that must be met and overcome if work of real 
merit is to be accomplished. Back of the stage, or in the general 
meeting room, or rehearsal room of such a theatre it might be 
inspiring to hang a typewritten narrowly framed copy of the 
opening lines of the Credo of Yvette Guilbert. 

“Verily I say unto you: 

One must never be discouraged! 
Never be discouraged at learning! 
Never be discouraged by difficulties ! 
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Never be discouraged when progress is slow! 
Never be discouraged where success lags! 
Never be discouraged by the indifference of the crowd, 
Never be discouraged at the lack of comprehension of who- 
soever it may be! 
Never be discouraged through the faults of others, 
Never be discouraged through your own faults!” 
(To Be Continued) 





Industrial Recreation 
Ill. ACTIVITIES 


Community Music 


In a community made up largely of foreign born residents, 
the universal language of music is perhaps the quickest medium for 
introducing the recreation program. At an evening sing where 
sixteen nationalities were represented, a young Italian, on being 
asked if he could read the words of the songs, replied, “I no speeka 
da English, but I humma da tune.” When you have started the 
community humming the tune you are headed in the right direction. 
In the industry, at the neighborhood center and the school, com- 
munity singing is always welcomed. The use of translated folk 
songs furnishes a splendid means of meeting the foreign born on 
common ground. They are delighted to find that Americans are 
anxious to hear and learn music. The songs thrown on the screen 
in both the original and the English language may be sung in both 
tongues. Incidentally the use of translations of the familiar words 
helps the people to learn English. 

V The training of volunteer song leaders is a most 
olunteer Song : ja ; M 
onion, important factor in developing the community 

music idea. These training classes should make 
a special effort to reach and train leaders among the various 
nationalities to carry on the work with their own groups. 
Choral Clubs, Talented musicians are to be found in every 
Bands and industrial center. The organization of choral 
Orchestras clubs, bands, and orchestras will inevitably fol- 
low the introduction of a community singing prgram. After a few 
months of training these various musical organizations will be 
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able to furnish splendid material for concert programs, entertain- 
ments and special holiday celebrations. Under a competent 
director the possibilities of a community music program are prac- 
tically unlimited. As time goes on and the musical training of the 
various groups reaches a more advanced stage, it will be interesting 
to plan for special musical festivals to which great artists may be 
invited. An occasional visit from some noted musician or group 
of musicians stimulates the musical sense of the community. 

Some employers have objected to introducing 
In the Industry mass singing directly into the industry on the 

ground that they would appear to be patronizing 
their employees. In such cases it has been found expedient to 
hold demonstration sings at the headquarters of the various labor 
unions. ‘The workers thus become enthusiastic over the idea, 
and will themselves ask to have noon day sings held in the 
factory. In order to introduce mass singing to all groups in 
the community, it is a good plan to arrange for a demonstration 
sing in some large hall or auditorium to which everybody may be 
invited. 

Within the industry the capable song leader will study condi- 
tions and work out a plan which will bring best results. For 
example, at one factory the singing was rather poor until the 
foreman suggested that a double quartette be formed. This 
was done, rehearsals were held after hours, and the octette caused 
an increase of interest in the sings. In his search for voices, the 
organizer invaded the office of the factory, and both the super- 
intendent and the manager were drafted into the octette. After 
this there was no distinction between office and shop as far as 
social affairs went. The superintendent declared that never since 
he had been connected with the plant had a spirit of contentment 
been so apparent among the men, and that never had there 
been such cordial cooperation between shop and office. 

In another industrial plant community singing resulted in 
the formation of a double quartette among the men, and a 
twenty piece band. At the weekly sing various men _ bring 
musical instruments and assist in the accompaniment. In this 
particular plant the men asked to be given more time in which 
to sing and the company granted the request. 


At THE ComMuUNItTY CENTER 


As has been emphasized before, the program of activities 
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centering around the industrial club or community house quickly 
grows out of the neighborhood itself. The successful leader will 
study the needs in his particular field and at all times encourage 
the members of the community to plan and carry out their own 
programs. 

The well rounded weekly schedule of activities provides a 
diversity of interests for each member of the family and aims in 
so far as possible to bring large groups together. In several 
industrial communities it is the custom to arrange large meetings 
for employees and their families every two weeks throughout the 
fall and winter months. Others plan special celebrations for 
holidays. Interesting programs for these meetings will constantly 
be suggesting themselves and the wholesome recreation and oppor- 
tunity for social contact afforded by such occasions is invaluable. 
A series of entertainments given by each different department of 
the industry will develop a surprising amount of amateur talent. 
Dramatics and ministrel shows are always popular. 


Social Danci In the industrial community where numbers of 
cial Dancing : : ‘ 
ont Gasman women are employed social dancing occupies a 

large and important place in the leisure time 
interests of the younger group. The employer realizes that the 
evils of the poorly conducted commercial dance hall affect in no 
small way the health and efficiency of his workers. Dancing has 
a distinct social value, and all young people are benefited by the 
opportunity to dance in pleasant and wholesome surroundings. 
Evenings of games have the advantage of providing amusement 
for all groups, though their success depends largely upon able 
leadership. It is a very good plan to organize training classes for 
leaders in games, who in addition to teaching groups at the social 
center can perform the same service in the industry at noon and 
rest periods. Such books as Social Games and Group Dances, 
Ice-Breakers and Comrades in Play, offer many suggestions for the 
evenings of games and dancing. 


The provision of facilities for pool, billiards, 
and bowling at the community center has the 
particular advantage of counteracting the evils 
of the commercial pool room, where gambling is prevalent. These 
games are all highly desirable as a form of recreation and are very 
popular. Although the initial cost of equipment is rather high, 
especially in the case of bowling alleys, it can soon be covered by 
a system of fees which will still be considerably lower than those 


Billiards and 
Bowling 
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charged at the commercial alleys. Bowling tournaments always 
arouse a great deal of interest. 

For those who prefer to spend their leisure moments in some 
more passive form of recreation, rooms for reading, lounging and 
quiet games should be provided, and it is well to give a consider- 
able amount of thought to their equipment. Books and periodicals 
of the better type should be conveniently placed. One industry 
supplies newspapers in all languages for the benefit of foreign em- 
ployees. If good records are used, a victrola is a desirable addi- 
tion. Sets of chess, checkers, and other games should be in 
charge of a responsible person who wil see that they are returned 
when the players have finished. 


WINTER Sport 

The manager of a large industrial plant, upon reviewing his 
pay roll and work time records as to losses due to dissipation was 
surprised to find that the amount of time lost was greater in 
winter than in summer. He explained this by the fact that many 
recreation resources are to be had in summer; parks, walks, ball 
games, outdoor activities, but in winter many workers are left 
entirely without recreational resources. With the saloon gone they 
are resorting to gambling, a vice which is said to be more prevalent 
in industrial centers today than ever before. 

The failure to take advantage of the opportunity for outdoor 
recreation afforded in winter is due largely to a lack of interest 
in winter sports on the part of the people of a community. If they 
can be aroused to the joys of outdoor life in the winter, of 
skiing, tobogganing, and other sports they will quickly take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. Communities wishing to create 
an interest in winter sports may find moving pictures of these 
activities good publicity material. The United Projector Film 
Company, 69 Mohawk Street, Buffalo, has films called Winter 
Sports in Sweden and Ice Carnival at Saranac Lake. 

Many cities not favored with natural resources find it neces- 
sary to arrange places where skating and similar sports may be 
carried on. This is done by flooding playgrounds, vacant lots, or 
park space, and by erecting slides and toboggans. In many cities 
streets are set aside for coasting, 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 
During the summer months the program will consist largely of 
open air activities. It is a good plan for the industry or com- 
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munity to maintain within walking distance of the town a camp or 
shack which can be used as a destination for hiking parties. A 
camp of this sort, should, of course, be situated near running 
water and in a section where firewood can easily be secured. In 
Dayton, Ohio, the National Cash Register Company has established 
on a tract of land known as “Hills and Dales” a series of small 
camp sites, which may be rented at the rate of a dollar a day. 
Each building consists of a rustic structure attractively situated, 
which serves as a shelter from the weather and a place to keep the 
kitchen outfit, which, with wood and water, is provided for each 
camp. In each building is an open fireplace. The use of these 
camps was at first limited to employees of the National Cash 
Register Company, but they were afterward turned over to the 
city, and may be had by anyone who applies to the Board of 
Recreation for a permit. 

Sailing and motor boating, water sports, and the various 
forms of games and athletics may be combined in various attrac- 
tive ways for evening and holiday parties throughout the summer 
season. 

The annual picnic or field day has come to be 
Field Days a recognized part of the recreation program of 
many industries. An occasion of this sort 
should have as rich and varied a program of games and contests 
as possible. The big thing is to see that everybody has a chance 
to have a good time, and to participate actively in the day’s fun. 

Any level field from which the grass or hay has been cut and 
which borders a fairly good country road will do. If a stream 
of water, pond or lake is near provision may be made for rowing, 
swimming, wading, sailing, toy boats, and fishing. If there is 
room, a quarter-mile track is the most desirable, but many fields 
are too small to permit of this, so that the track with six laps 
to the miles is more practicable. This measures about 332 feet 
long and 197 feet wide. A straightaway track of a hundred yards 
may be laid off diagonally across this field. This will also serve 
for a hurdle track, and there will be room for pole vaults, jumping 
pits, shot put, hammer and discus throw at one corner of the field. 
In the opposite corner there may be laid off a basket ball or volley 
ball court.* 


*For various specifications and for rules of the games the Spalding 
Athletic Library (Published by the American Sports Publishing Company, 
New York City) will be found very helpful. 
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Dr. Myron T. Scudder who has had wide experience in organiz- 
ing field days and play picnics emphasizes the point that for 
the day itself the most careful and detailed plans and preparation 
should be made. Committees with efficient chairmen should be 
appointed for such matters as the reception of visitors, seats, rest- 
rooms, check-rooms, drinking-water, day-nursery, lunch, printing, 
apparatus and games. Time keepers, umpires and judges must 
also be appointed. Benches made of thick boards laid over boxes 
should enclose the play areas, serving the double purpose of 
accommodating people and keeping the crowds from surging in 
upon the places where contests are being held. Tents or booths 
should be provided for refreshments, and possibly for exhibits of 
home made cake, candy, needlework, flowers, specimens from 
children’s gardens. Plans should provide for such emergencies as 
thunder showers. A kit of hammer, nails, tacks, screws, saw, 
mallet, odds and ends of rope, in fact everything that possibly 
may be needed, should be in readiness. For marking out the play 
areas a “wet marker” such as the Duplex Tennis Marker or the 
Columbia Tennis Marker is recommended. 


The field events should be managed by those who have had 
experience and are expert in this kind of work. Also there should 
be a large squad of helpers trained for the day. It is a good plan 
to have one or two general supervisors from whom the people 
may inquire, “What can I do next?” and receive a prompt reply. 
All entries for the various events should be in a week ahead, 
and a committee should then arrange them, drawing for heats, 
places. If possible it is well to publish a program giving the time 
of meeting, order of events, names of officials and other general 
information. 


The second annual field day of the Rumford Printing Com- 
pany, Concord, New Hampshire, was celebrated in the following 
way. Early in the morning the participants gathered at the Rum- 
ford plant to have a group photograph taken and then to the lively 
music of a band marched through Main Street and boarded the 
electric cars which carried them to a neighboring park. Ball games 
proved the most entertaining feature of the morning program, 
especially a contest between teams of young women which, accord- 
ing to the newspaper report of the following day “showed some 
promising material.” Dinner was served in the dancing pavilion, 
the march to the banquet hall being led by the band. The dinner 
was followed by a number of speeches and the party then returned 
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to the green where a series of sports was run off. The program 
of events was as follows: 


Baseball for men 100 yard dash for married men 
Baseball for girls Three legged race 

100 yard dash for single men Ball throwing contest for girls 
Wheelbarrow race Pie eating contest 

75 yard dash for girls Peanut race for girls 

Sack race Smoke race 

75 yard dash for fat men Shoe race 

Potato race for girls Tug of war 


Appropriate prizes were awarded in the various events and the 
remainder of the day was spent in dancing, boating and other 
pastimes. Both employer and employees of the company feel 
that this annual outing is tremendously beneficial not only because 
of the chance to spend a day playing in the open air, but because 
of the opportunity it affords for the promotion of good fellowship. 

ACTIVITIES FOR THE Noon Hour 


Unless conditions absolutely prohibit, recreation for the noon 
hour should be of the sort which will take workers into the open 
air. ‘The box of games which can easily be carried to a vacant 
lot or park space provides a fairly good substitute for an 
athletic field if one is not available. In Rochester, where the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is doing much work among 
the industries, simple games played with a swat club have aroused 
much enthusiasm. Croquet is a good form of recreation for the 
noon hour though it is not so generally played as horseshoe or 
quoits. Many industrial establishments have a number of horse- 
shoe courts and regularly organized teams which compete in local 
and state tournaments. It is estimated that two thousand men 
played horseshoe in Minneapolis alone last year. 

A pleasant variation of the game of quoits is known as Barn- 
yard Golf and is played in the following way: 

1. Pegs projecting 3 inches from the ground are placed 40 
feet apart around the course. 

2. Any number of pegs may be used. 

3. Each contestant is furnished with a pair of horse shoes of 
equal size and weight. 

4. Contestants are paired off and compete against each other 
around the entire course. 

5. The following pairs may start as soon as the pegs are 
clear of the preceding players. 
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6. The winner of a peg makes the first pitch for the next 
peg. 

7. Points are scored, three points for a ringer. Two points: 
for a leaner. One point for the closest to the peg. Any ringer 
topping another ringer counts 6 points for the player whose shoe is. 
on top. 

8. The player with the highest score at the finish of the 
course wins the game from his opponent. 

Where conditions of hard physical labor demand that workers 
rest during the noon period some variety of entertainment may be 
provided for them. Many firms arrange to have musicians and 
speakers visit the plant during the noon hour to give special 
programs. It is a question, however, whether it is not wiser to 
develop amateur talent among the workers, encouraging them to 
arrange their own meetings. This makes for a more sustained 
interest and gives the foreign-born a chance to participate actively. 

Mass singing is one of the most desirable forms of noon 
time recreation for it relieves cramped lungs, soothes tense nerves, 
and sends the worker back to his labors refreshed and smiling. 

(To Be Continued) 





Fourteenth Annual Boys’ Work Conference 
Under Auspices of Boys’ Crus FEepERATION, New Haven, Conn.. 


On the first afternoon a general reception was held and short 
addresses were given explaining the various exhibits of boys’ 
work. This exhibit included samples of sign painting, furniture, 
candy, shoe repairing and many articles made by the boys in the 
various clubs. 

The first address on Wednesday morning was by Mr. William 
Lewis Butcher, who read a report of the Committee on “Boys 
Club Plans and Program.” Mr. Butcher spoke of the fact 
that younger boys could be handled in larger numbers than the 
older boys, and equipment and leadership should be secured with 
the idea of graduating them into the intermediate and older boys’ 
groups. The younger boys’ club should have features which would 
be very attractive to them such as organized play, industrial train- 
ing, an athletic program and an entertainment program. A desire 
for practical education should be developed in the boys. There 
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should be gym classes, art classes, carpenter shops, a play room, 
manual training. 

The workers for a boys’ club should be (1) a director or 
superintendent (2) special workers (3) volunteer workers. The 
director should have good health and a thorough understanding 
of boys and a love for them. He should be able to meet people, 
know how to take the boys successfully on trips. Group leaders 
will be no stronger than their director. He should have a 
knowledge of the eternal fitness of things and be a religious man, 
but should know where to bring in his religion. The clubs should 
be on a non-sectarian basis. He must see to it that each boy 
is given a square deal. A woman might be able to handle the 
younger boys but men make better leaders for older boys. 

For the older boys the plan should be to provide vocational 
guidance, self training, training for greater social usefulness, 
advance culture. Older boys must be handled in small groups. 
The older boys know a good gymnasium and will not be satis- 
fied with anything less. There were more highly specialized prob- 
lems here and a more careful schedule of activities is necessary 
so the boy can utilize the activities without hampering his 
other work. He should not be so much a receiver as one who 
does things. A proper program of activities for older boys should 
include vocational testing and guidance, dental clinic and hospital, 
camping and hiking, nature studies. The leader should be a person 
of good character and highly trained. It is the duty of 
the club leader to introduce the boy to the business and service 
possibilities of life. He should also help the boy to converse 
easily. 

Mr. Butcher spoke of the organization for boys’ club saying 
that an effective organization was absolutely necessary. This 
should consists of (1) Trustees. In speaking of the trustee, Mr. 
Butcher felt that boys’ work had very often not been “sold” to the 
trustees. It was usually the fault of the superintendent who 
possibly did not have the rare judgment necessary to do the 
job but it must be “sold.” (2) Paid workers (3) Volunteer 
workers (4) Boys. Here he spoke of the possibility of developing 
leadership out of the clubs as one of the duties. 

The committees suggested by Mr. Butcher were as follows: 
(1) Plan and Scope (2) Social (3) Education (4) Physical (5) 
Finance (6) Employment and follow up. He also suggested a 
separate committee on volunteer workers. 
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Groups according to age classification were outlined by Mr. 
Butcher as follows: (1) 8-12 (2) 12-14 (3) 16-18 (4) 18 and 
over. 

The following recommendations were made by this com- 
mittee : 

1. That a committee on Physical Program be appointed to 
develop a standard physical program for boys’ clubs of the Boys’ 
Federation. (He mentioned the fact that 92 of the 152 clubs 
had a gymnasium.) 

2. That a committe on vocational standards be appointed 

3. That a committee of 3 be appointed to draw up a plan of 
statistical standards 

4. That a committee of 3 be appointed to correlate statistical 
data and made an effort to end fiscal year at the same time in all 
the clubs 

5. That a committee of five be appointed under head of 
Americanization to select ten great Americans to be studied 

6. That an editorial staff be elected to help improve Boys’ 
Workers’ Round Table 

Mr. Butcher spoke of cooperation with the Rotary Clubs. 
He felt that boys’ club superintendents should take action on 
legislative problems and suggested that the New York office 
should form a legislative committee. 

In regard to publicity he urged the value of it, saying that 
the soundest kind of reform was that brought about through 
public opinion—through the education of the public. If they 
believed in boys’ work the aim should be to bring about govern- 
mental support. Publicity should be given to the value of boy’s 
work. Mr. Butcher made the statement that the least that should 
be paid a superintendent of a boys’ club was $3,500 a year. 

It was voted that the above recommendations be referred to 
the Board of Directors with the provision that such matters as 
they deemed proper be referred to the Resolutions Committee. 

In the discussion which followed the following points were 
brought out: 

(1) That it was well to have a so-called “booster” in the 
club (might be the director) who should follow up boys in their 
jobs and help them out of blind alley jobs. More vocational 
guidance and testing was needed. It would be well for club 
directors to cooperate with the modern library by securing their 
literature and with vocational counsellors in schools to help the 
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boys in this respect. A book recommended as a great help to 
all boys’ club workers was Personal Interviews with Great 
Americans by Orison Swett Marsden. 

Mr. Winfield B. King next described briefly the boys’ club in 
the Larkin Plant which was introduced by the firm and whose 
expense account was taken care of by the firm. The club was 
conducted under a director appointed by the employer. Mr. 
King felt that the activities should be suggested by members of the 
club and should be democratic. The religious life of the boy 
might be left to the parents, and the church. He emphasized 
the value of training in the club in making the boy a more 
efficient worker in industry and felt that the boys’ club should be 
a large factor in getting a better understanding between the em- 
ployer and the employee. He recommended that the Boys’ Club 
Federation should aid in every possible way the organization of 
boys’ clubs in industry. 

Mr. Barr of the American Red Cross, Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, Atlantic Division, spoke of the interest in sex-hygiene 
due to (1) the educational campaign in the army (2) prohibition 
(3) women’s suffrage. He offered his services to speak to any 
younger boys’ club in his district (New Jersey, New York and 
Connecticut) on social hygiene and to any older boys’ club on sex- 
hygiene. 

There followed discussions of ladies’ auxiliaries, boys’ bands 
and club newspapers which showed that the women had been 
most useful in raising money, paying for friendly visitors and 
securing furniture for the club buildings. It was felt that the 
boys’ bands were good publicity. The main difficulty here had been 
with the Musical Unions. Newspapers were run by many of the 
clubs and in a number of cases entirely by the boys. German- 
town had run a weekly paper for eleven years with a circulation 
of 2400 at 25c. a copy. 


Prof. George R. Laird of the American Red Cross spoke of 
the Junior Red Cross which has an enrollment of 12,000,000. He 
spoke of their endeavor to put into some definite form in the 
schools practical training in citizenship and recited the Ameri- 
canization pledge which the boys and girls took. He described the 
activities of the different organizations of the Junior Red Cross 
and spoke of the certificates awarded for excellence in such 
activities as bird protection, bee raising, athletics and life saving. 
He promised the cooperation of the Red Cross with Boys’ Clubs 
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and emphasized the fact that to perform some service—to be in 
continual activity—was the keynote to success. 

At night a play Officer 666 was given by the New Haven 
Boys’ Club in their boys’ club building. This was surprisingly 
well acted by the older boys. An orchestra of three boys played 
before the performance and between acts and both the audience 
and the boys enjoyed it immensely. 

Dr. O. H. Benson, Director of the Junior Achievement Bu- 
reau, Springfield, Massachusetts was the next speaker; his sub- 
ject being New Programs for Our Boys. He told of his interest 
in the country boy, and his work in the Department of Agri- 
culture. He believed there should be coaches in farming as well 
as in a foot ball game. The city boy needed this leadership more 
than the country boy for the city boy didn’t go into business with 
his father. The game should be like a football game with a 
coach and a contest program. He believed the boy should be 
given in his club a program which was timely. Mr. Benson here 
paid a tribute to Mr. Wm. Hall, the president and presiding 
officer for the work he had done in getting the boys out on the 
farms during the war. Dr. Benson stated that farming would 
go down and famine would come in unless we educated the city 
boys and girls to love the country. You couldn’t keep the country 
boys forever on the farm. It was easier to send them in from 
the city. He felt that most city boys in their hearts wanted to 
get out on the farm. He advocated an “achievement day” program 
for the opening day of school, the plan being to invite someone 
in the city or state to make a speech on achievement and give 
the boys and girls a chance to show what they had achieved in 
their home and club work during the summer. 

The boy or girl of today who worked should be honored, 
he said. He advocated that those should not play who do not 
work. No one said now, “More Work.” Nobody worked but 
father and he was on a strike. Dr. Benson felt that the im- 
portant thing today was to popularize work—to make it like a 
game. Dr. Benson said if he had any message to give to the 
recreation people it was: 

(1) The greatest thing bervre them in play was to lead 
children into natural play 

(2) To teach them how to play with work 

(3) To teach them how to play with by-products of the work 

He spoke of the pumpkin rolling contests where the appara- 
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tus was grown by the boys themselves—also of the garden quoit 
game played with turnips, carrots and rubber can rings. He 
described how a Girl Scout troop in Holyoke was taken through 
the Holyoke paper mill, after which they had a guessing contest 
on names, grades and colors of paper. One girl got up and gave 
a demonstration like one she had seen in the mill and a medal 
was awarded for the best talk on this subject of paper. Dr. 
Benson ended his address by leaving the three following points 
with the boys’ club leaders. 

1. Get your boys into production of some kind. 

2. Put the game into work. 

3. Train one demonstration team for every club represented 
here. 


Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell described the qualifications of a club 
leader. He said that the ideal leader was just plain good—not 
pious—a man with an increasing belief in the goodness of the 
individual—a man of tremendous energy with a good engine 
spiritually and physically. He stated that the man who was strong 
physically always appealed but there was no physical recipe 
for leaders. You couldn’t always tell where you might find them. 
He spoke of his work in the Surgeon General’s office in picking 
leaders and told of how many times he heard of one man called 
Mac. Everyone asked him if he had seen him and he heard of 
him all over but couldn’t seem to find him. He pictured to him- 
self a man of tremendous build who had had a wonderful course 
of training. One day he came upon him with his coat off working 
for dear life. He was a little man—no one you would pick out 
as a leader—but his enthusiasm and pep were radiating in all 
directions. Dr. Fretwell in admiration asked him where he got 
his training and to his surprise he answered, “Why I never had any 
training, Man, I’m a piano salesman.” 

Dr. Fretwell spoke of the imagination necessary in a leader. 
He must be able to capture the imagination of others and make 
them feel that what they were doing was a tremendous thing to do. 
He should have above all that sense of humor which went on tri- 
umphantly above everything. Dr. Fretwell said people should be 
secured who love the work and were only satisfied to do that kind 
of work. 

In training, two kinds of people were produced: 

(1) The boys’ worker who was working right with the boys. 

(2) The man who must manage great groups of people. 
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Many of the most successful boys’ workers have not been 
men of any marked executive ability; neither had the man with 
marked executive ability in managmg groups been as good at 
working right with boys. It had been said that real executives 
should never try to do anything but “execute.” 

We recognized that we were in the greatest democracy in 
the world and it was necessary that we provide opportunity for 
initiative. Dr. Fretwell told how he with a group of men once 
went out camping. A man who was to tell them about the stars 
disappointed them and did not appear. Dr. Fretwell said he 
knew about the North Star and the Dipper so he told them about 
those and then called upon a chemist whom he thought would 
know something about them but he didn’t know any more than Dr. 
Fretwell. Finally someone suggested a man in the group whom no 
one had ever heard of. They called upon him and to everyone’s 
surprise he knew and could tell more about the stars and tell it 
better than anyone. (Dr. Fretwell suggested that since he lived 
way out in the wilds of New Jersey he might have had to know 
about the stars in order to find his way home.) 


Secondly, opportunity should be given for that initiative to 
work itself into constructive leadership. In training workers 
one should get cooperation. Most of us were strongly individual, 
he said, none of us were naturally cooperative. Things should be 
so arranged that they get more fun and more work by pulling 
together rather than apart. Workers in training should become 
acquainted through observation, practice and lectures with the best 
work that was being done. That was the great advantage in 
training people who were actually on the job. A short intensive 
course for those who were already doing something was worth a 
great deal. Two people getting together could learn a lot by telling 
each other what they knew. 

Mr. Alexander Campbell, Secretary Boys’ Work Committee 
Rotary Club, New York, read a paper on Using your Boy's Club 
Plant to Maximum Efficiency. In the first place he took an ideal 
building for granted—a four story building with an office, library, 
reading room and junior game room on the first floor; a senior 
game room, scout room and billiard room on the second floor; 
rooms for industrial classes on the third floor and a gymnasium 
on the fourth floor. 

Mr. Campbell suggested that the office be placed where 
activities would be visible from it and where the director could 
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see those who entered. The reading room should be on the first 
floor because it was so much more used if placed on this floor. 
There should be study desks in the library. The tables in the 
game room should be collapsible so they might easily be removed. 
The boys might make the tables with raised edges for carom 
and each table should have several games suggested on it. Some 
nights there might be moving pictures. There should always be 
something doing and never an empty room in the club. 

On the second floor there should be facilities in the Scout 
room for Scoutcraft—flower mounting—preparation for tests. 
In the senior game room lectures might be held. There should 
be a player piano and game table here too. 

On the third floor such classes as printing, typewriting, wood- 
working, furniture should be carried on 6 nights a week and 
every afternoon. For instance 2 nights there should be candy 
making, 4 nights cooking, 2 stenography, 2 typewriting, 2 business, 
2 management. The maximum use of any room, he said, de- 
pended on the change of program, and on the interest and in- 
genuity of the leader. 

On the top floor there should be a place for dramatics with 
a stage and lights. Also boxing and wrestling rooms. 


Mr. Campbell stated that one of the greatest problems was 
to find a place in industry for the boy. A good superintendent 
would establish an opportunity in the club so that the boy might 
learn a trade. 

Mr. Campbell said it had been estimated that 90% of the 
cases coming before the juvenile court could be handled by the 
boys’ club. He suggested having a play school possibly in the 
gymnasium—special classes for backward children—medical serv- 
ice and possibly legal service—also a class to teach mothers and 
children. 

The main theme of Mr. Campbell’s paper was that there 
should be continual activity in the club building and that through 
rotation all rooms should be used all the time. Some of the men 
objected to this because they said one man couldn’t possibly 
do it all. Another suggested that with sufficient workers and 
with good organization it would be possible. However it was only 
given as an ideal to work toward. 

In the discussion which followed it was brought out that the 
leader should know his boys and try to fit them into industrial 
life through classes and talks. 
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Someone made the suggestion that an office boys’ class would 
be of value in any boys’ club. Another suggested a museum 
as an interesting and important part of the work. 

The question of securing workers was brought up and Mr. 
Wheeler of Avenue A Boys’ Club suggested using men in 
American Legion and small University and High School Clubs. 
In connection with such workers it was intimated that it was 
necessary to tell them pretty well what to do if their work was to 
be successful. 

In speaking of finances it was brought out that nine clubs 
were getting money from community chests. It was suggested that 
prospective donors might be interested in the work through receiv- 
ing copies of reports, stories of work and invitations to special 
activities. They should also be invited to inspect the club building. 

In securing a budget it was necessary to give good hard 
work the year round, going to see people and sending out circular 
letters. A good way was to get people to pledge money for three 
years ahead. 


At the close of this last session Mr. Hall read a report of 
the Caddy Committee which told of the quarter of a million 
boys who acted as caddies during this season. It described their 
poor housing, lack of play facilities and lack of organized play 
and suggested that it be the work of the Boys’ Club Federation 
to see if something could be done for them. It suggested that the 
golf club should make caddy work a benefit in later life and 
might possibly award a certificate after four years’ service which 
ought to be a very high recommendation. 

A motion was made that the president should select mem- 
bers of a committee to take this problem up with the National 
Golf Association and see what could be done. 

One man intimated that he would not care to be responsible 
for sending the boys on to the golf links because of the language 
and manners of the golf players. Mr. Keith said he felt the 
same way about it but thought that was not to be considered. 
The point was that the boys were already there and something 
must be done to meet the situation. 

There followed a short discussion of best forms of publicity 
in which the following points were brought out: 

Publicity is very desirable in a boys’ club. The sacred rela- 
tion between superintendent and boy should not be allowed to get 
into the paper too much. 
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DETROIT BELIEVES IN PLAY 


Window displays with descriptive cards of work boys have 
done and publicity through county and state fairs is very desirable. 

Annual reports printed in the local papers are not so good 
publicity as stories, cuts and pictures of teams and activities. 

Study what the newspapers regard as news and tell the truth. 





Detroit Believes in Play 
T. Grenn Puuiturps, Consultant, Detroit City Plan Commission 


Detroit believes in play. This is shown by the fact that at the 
April election in 1919, the people passed upon a $10,000 Park 
and Recreation Bond issue. 

Detroit’s playground and playfield program was not guessed 
at, but figured according to the density of population in different 
sections of the city. Maps were prepared showing the number 
of families per acre, thus enabling us to locate the sites most 
needed for playgrounds and playfields. Some sections of the city 
were found to have an alarmingly large number of children per 
acre with no playground facilities whatsoever. That the city 
needed additional play areas is further evidenced by the fact that 
prior to 1919 there existed but 982 acres of park and playfields 
for a city of a million inhabitants. The need for play areas was 
so great in some sections that the city streets were roped off during 
certain hours to permit small children to play thereon without 
danger of being injured by the traffic. 

Detroit has classified its recreation system under three groups, 
namely, playgrounds, playfields, and parks. Playgrounds are small 
areas of approximately an acre or two in size, for the use of small 
children in more or less organized play. It is the desire of the 
Recreation Commission that as soon as possible a playground shall 
be situated within easy walking distance or about a quarter of a 
mile of each home, and that these be under such supervision as to 
provide proper and safe recreation for the maximum number of 
small children. The City Plan Commission has investigated thirty 
five playground sites and of this number twenty averaging about an 
acre each, and making a total of 22.23 acres, have been approved 
and ordered condemned by the Common Council. This is but the 
beginning of a great program to acquire approximately 146 play- 
grounds located throughout the city. 
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DETROIT BELIEVES IN PLAY 


Playfields are larger areas comprising twenty or more acres of 
land, and containing facilities for playing baseball, football, tennis 
and such other sports as are suitable to the older children, men and 
women. The play on these fields is entirely unorganized and 
without supervision other than such work as is performed by the 
caretaker in the general upkeep of the equipment. Locations for 
five playfields have been recommended and ordered condemned by 
the Common Council adding 158.4 acres to the five existing areas. 
The largest of these, containing 75 acres will be given entirely 
to baseball. The other four fields, averaging twenty acres each, 
include the other types of sport as well as baseball, making them 
suitable for a great variety of play. It is expected that other play- 
fields are soon to be added and indeed it is but a small part of the 
entire program, as the Recreation Commission, working in con- 
junction with the School Board, is planning additions and enlarge- 
ments to their existing six playfields and 175 playgrounds. 

Seven parks, parkways, or park enlargements have been 
accepted and ordered condemned by the Common Council upon the 
recommendation of the City Plan Commission, thus adding 1744.7 
acres of park land to the 982 acres existing prior to 1919. These 
parks, most of which are in the country, represent a well dis- 
tributed and balanced system located so as to serve all of the 
larger residential sections and also to carefully preserve any water 
courses, wooded areas, or other natural features particularly adap- 
table to park development. To further the accessibility of this 
Park system, the City Plan Commission is preparing plans for a 
150 foot driveway which, starting at Lake St. Claire on the south- 
east, will encircle the present outlying portions of the city, forming 
a connecting pleasure drive through the larger park areas and 
ending at the Detroit River on the southwest. 

The proposed parks are: River Rouge park, 12 miles from the 
City Hall, consisting of 1060 acres and serving the large residential 
district on the west; Palmer Park enlargement, adding 200 acres 
to the existing area of Palmer Park, making it 350 acres, (this is 
already a very popular park, located in the northern part of the 
city, on Woodward Avenue, Detroit’s principal North and South 
street) ; East Side Park or Campau Woods, 225 acres, consisting 
of the finest wooded area in and around the city, Connora Creek 
Park, Baby Creek Park, Sullivan Woods and others within the 
city, serve to complete what is the beginning of a Metropolitan 
Park system. 
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OLE HANSON AT SHERMAN PARK 


The function of recreational parks and: play areas of a city 
such as Detroit must be both active and passive. The need for 
active recreation will be in a large measure met by the increase 
in playgrounds and playfields, the passive by the restful ministry 
of beauty in the open meadow, the silent wood, and rambling 
stream of the outlying additional park acreage before the city 
has grown even greater than it is today. 

In all, Detroit is realizing that parks and recreation centers: 
must be made a part of the city as well as the industries, for 
without these “breathing spots” the people tend to become dissatis- 
fied and this has a more or less direct effect upon industrial 
efficiency. 

It is one of the functions of the City Plan Commission, 
stipulated in the City Charter, to approve the location of all 
recreation and park areas before the city can purchase or condemn 
the land. 





‘Ole’? Hanson at Sherman Park 


Speaking at Sherman Park, Chicago, Illinois, “Ole” Hanson, 
Mayor of Seattle, said: 

Trotsky believes Europe will be all Bolsheviki within a 
year and that it will spread to the United States. If that happens 
in this country, in my opinion it will be because of the fact that the 
people have not fulfilled their job and have considered it unneces- 
sary to do anything whatever to preserve our institutions. When 
this country was first settled and our government established, there 
was no government in the world that had ever functioned from the 
people. Our constitution was the first of its kind that I know of 
where actual representative government was organized and recog- 
nized. We have since welcomed and received masses of immigrants 
from all countries of the world, principally from Europe. In the 
beginning men came with their families and as a usual thing 
they sought the land and developed the great west. About 1900 
the tide of emigration switched to the Balkans and. to Russia. 
Our source of immigration changed and whereas formerly men and 
women had come in approximately even numbers, now 70 men 
came for every 30 women. We changed from an agricultural to 
a largely industrial nation. Up to that time there had been no 
civic plan as we thought we could assimilate the foreigners’ and 
we did assimilate them in a way. The aliens landed in’ our great 
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OLE HANSON AT SHERMAN PARK 


cities and were met by relatives and settled among them. As a 
result, there are settlements among us almost as foreign as in 
Europe. There was no effort made to bring about a feeling of 
brotherly love between the native and the foreign born, resulting 
in a large foreign thinking, foreign speaking population in many 
of our large cities. Seventy-five per cent of the population of 
Chicago is foreign born. I do not know the percentage of New 
York. 

I believe that if this work of yours had ben planned years 
ago, it would have accomplished much to relieve the present 
situation. It may be too late! 

In my city last 4th of July, I sent out an order that no fire 
crackers should be sold. Eleven thousand men, women and chil- 
dren put in weeks of preparation in order to entertain the entire 
citizenship of Seattle. We had all kinds of games and community 
sings. ‘We had a city dance. We had a parade about a mile long, 
on three streets. |We marched down the street and I consider it the 
happiest day I ever spent to lead those events on the 4th of July. 

On the Fourth, during 24 hours, we had only one arrest for 
drunkeness or disorderliness, against a former rate of one hun- 
dred. I don’t believe there was a street fight and yet there wasn’t 
one policeman for every 3,000 people; and the policemen them- 
selves danced and sang. And I tell you that when people are so 
interested they don’t do any of the wrong things they would 
do otherwise. Men, women and children probably do bad things 
because they haven’t good and enjoyable things to do. Good acts 
have been made a duty instead of a habit. 

I did my best to establish a dance hall. Some of our dance 
halls were as good as they could be but I thought they were not 
as good as they should be. I have no great means myself and I 
met with opposition, and although I had the support of certain 
good men and women I was unable to do this. By “good men and 
good women” I do not mean sad men and women. I was abso- 
lutely unable at that time to secure the funds and yet the daugh- 
ters of many men that refused attended the dance halls that were 
not on a high plane. You are not going to law or order people 
to do right or go to church. Our jails are full and our churches 
empty. It is because of the fact that so many religious people 
think that by law you can change human nature—you can’t do it! 

We immigrant people taught our parents English and history. 
Today in our great cities we are just disintegrated; there is no 
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SUMMER AND WINTER ACTIVITIES IN OSHKOSH, WIS. 


coalescence of thought. We have taken men that have come here 
with every idea that good men have and have tried to bake them 
first instead of mixing them first. You can’t do that with bread 
and you can’t do it with people. 

I wish we could have community songs and games all over 
the United States in order to bring about a better unity and 
greater happiness in this country. I know the things you are 
doing are needed and have been needed. In this particular the 
thing that we have to do is to unify every element everywhere 
that we can stand behind our government in order that it may 
not perish from the earth. 





Summer and Winter Playground Activities 
in Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


On the Monday following the close of the public schools, the 
ten playgrounds of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, open to meet the needs of 
all ages in all kinds of weather. Boys’ and girls’, men’s and 
women’s activities are planned for hot days and cool days, rainy 
days, and different parts of the same day. The use of the appa- 
ratus and various athletic stunts are not the only features which 
bring the large attendance of participators. There are sand-bins, 
storytelling, folk dancing, and free play of all kinds. Very often 
there are as many on the outside looking in, as there are on the 
inside playing. 

In the industrial and hand work, opportunity is offered to the 
children for cardboard modeling. A full course has been com- 
pleted by the end of the summer; each week presents some par- 
ticular phase, for example, the opening week last summer was 
called “Indian Week,” and thousands of Indian headdresses, wig- 
wams, blankets and canoes, were put together and colored. Other 
weeks were devoted to typical child interests such as circus, gar- 
dens, birds and animals. A capable supervisor gives weekly in- 
struction to the play leaders. Compared to an active attendance 
of 854 for the hand work the previous year, the total attendance 
for those taking part in the cardboard modeling, kite making, boats 
and airplane construction was 12,514 during the summer of 1919. 
The spectators numbered 1004. 

The sand-bins, located in the shadiest spots in the play- 
ground are always the scene of great activity and interest. While 
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SUMMER AND WINTER ACTIVITIES IN OSHKOSH, WIS. 


the children act out their favorite stories—Red Riding Hood or 
The Three Bears, with the assistance of paper dolls and houses in 
the sand—fathers, mothers and older ‘sisters stand to watch with 
rapt attention. During the last season the attendance was 18,933 
children. 

Fifty playground baseball teams include older married men 
and industrial workers, a league for boys between seventeen and 
twenty years of age, two junior leagues, two intermediate leagues, 
two midget leagues for smaller boys,—each playing a regular sched- 
ule. The spectators enjoy the games keenly, and it is not unusual 
to have over 1000 of them earnestly rooting for their favorites. 

Special picnic parties going from the play centers to nearby 
parks are arranged through the park board. The board also 
maintains beaches and bath houses on Lake Winnebago, and at 
each of these swimming instructions are given through the co- 
operation of the Collegiate Alumni. 

The summer season closes late in August with a children’s and 
parents’ picnic and play festival; thousands of children take part, 
and thousands of spectators witness the program. The recent 
celebration began with a children’s grand march followed by folk 
dances, group games and athletic events, in the morning. A pic- 
nic luncheon was served, after which the awarding of the garden 
prizes, and presentation of physical and efficiency test badges, kite 
contests, and the final games in baseball and volley ball took 
place. The grand finale of the program was an outdoor dance 
playlet, The Pioneers, showing the trials and victory of the -early 
settlers. 

The winter schedule of Oshkosh recreation program is one of 
indoor neighborhood recreation. From early November through 
April, these centers, with the High School gymnasiums, are open 
for a well-rounded program. Athletic and group games, dances 
and community activities, as well as educational courses are in- 
cluded. More and more interest each year is being shown in the 
cultural activities. Preceding the opening of the centers, indoor 
recreational institutes are held during September and October. It 
has been the policy to have the principal of the school act as 
neighborhood secretary with a man and two women assistants. 
Through them a definite attempt is made to interest the neighbor- 
hood in the winter’s activities, and volunteer help is then secured. 
When the program begins, Tuesday nights are reserved at all cen- 
ters for the men and boys; Thursday nights for the women and 
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girls. Neighborhood entertainments, lectures, motion pictures, 
dances and special parties are held on alternate Friday evenings. 
The recreation center leagues have scheduled games in men’s bas- 
ket ball, men’s indoor baseball and relay events. The girls and 
women from the six centers during the early part of the season 
have championship games and volley ball and bat ball. Continu- 
ous trophy shields are presented to the winners in these leagues. 
League games are also organized and played at each of the neigh- 
borhood centers, the best players representing the center in the 
city recreation league. 

The High School auditorium is used for community gather- 
ings besides the regular school activities in the winter. In addi- 
tion, each Saturday evening three educational motion pictures are 
conducted, coupled with singing led by a public school music 
supervisor. 

Seven hundred twenty-six different occasions, ranging from 
a quiet game of checkers to a large community dance, aggregated 
an attendance of 28,366 for the winter of 1919. 


The story of the splendid playground system of Oshkosh 
dates back to 1916—six playgrounds opened in that year. The 
following year eight playgrounds operated for seven weeks. In 
1918 ten playgrounds held an attendance of 212,200 during a nine 
weeks’ session. The cost during that year was approximately one 
cent per attendance. The budget the first year for the entire 
year-round playground activities was $5520, and to keep within 
this of course it was necessary to avoid any elaborate outlay for 
equipment. The largest single expense therefore, went into sal- 
aries of leaders both for outdoor and indoor activities. This 
policy has been continued even with increased funds; in fact, the 
securing of good leaders has been from the beginning a big point 
in the Oshkosh system. 

Each year the institute for playground leaders holds its ses- 
sion during May and June. Graduates must know something of the 
history of the playground movement, the value and needs of play, 
the characteristics of the various ages of childhood and adults, of 
first aid, hygiene, athletic competition, drama, storytelling, and of 
many other activities of the playground; but personality and ability 
also count. To the high standard of play leaders is due a great part 
of the success of the playground work in Oshkosh. 
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Book Reviews 


TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL SURVEYS 


By Manuel C. Elmer. University Printing Co. Minneapolis, 1920 

It must be conceded that any social survey is incomplete without a 
thorough consideration of the community’s recreational facilities. Manuel C. 
Elmer grants the importance of eae A recreational needs and condi- 
tions by including a discussion of them. e kind of data to be secured 
about playgrounds, athletics, dance halls, theatres, saloons, clubs and the use 
of the day of rest are suggested in the questions under each of these classifi- 
cations. 

The introductory pages of the book discuss the dependence of any 
reform movement on a good survey, the linking up of surveys with other 
community efforts and the importance of completeness in gathering of facts. 
The pointed suggestions on the why and how of every type of survey 
given by Mr. Elmer as well as the full outlines of these types should prove 
extremely helpful in the actual carrying out of such a task. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


A selected list prepared by Kate Oglebay for the Community Theatre 
Exchange of the New York Drama League. Published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 958 University Avenue, New York City. Price, sixty 
cents 
The list is divided into reference books, books for storytelling and story- 

playing, dramatic readers and plays. Many old and well-known plays are 

listed and a number of recent and very usable selections. The list will prove 

a welcome answer to an ever-recurring question. 


THE CHURCH AND THE COMMUNITY 


By Ralph E. Diffendorfer. Published jointly by the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the International Church World Movement. 

The duty and responsibility of the church to the community is pointed 
out very forcefully by the author. Those who believe that it is the 
function of the Protestant Churches to attempt to do community-wide 
work along social lines will find much in Dr. Diffendorfer’s book to 
confirm them in their faith. 

The keynote of his discussion, however, is struck in the first chapter 
when he says, in pointing out that the growth of the community move- 
ment is a direct challenge to the church to assume leadership in the 
building up of community life, “The church must now understand social 
diagnosis sufficiently to strike at the roots of community forces of a 
degrading or negative nature. * * * In all the complex situations such 
as exist in our large cities, it is increasingly evident that the churches must 
not only continue to support the great social agencies that are in all 
respects her children, but must increasingly become the channel through 
which these agencies make evident their own programs for social recon- 
struction. * * * Either the church must become the local, organized 
force for the achievement of noble social ends, or she must remove herself 
further from increasingly vast numbers of people.” 

The following chapters point out that the church must be alive to the 
economic factors functioning in the development of community life, to 
the possibilities of the cooperative movement, and to the privilege and 
obligation of the church to “provide a happy and wholesome home life 
for every man, woman, and child in the community.” The final chapter 
presents the responsibility of local churches and groups of churches in 
training for leadership in new community tasks and in preserving the 
highest moral and spiritual values in community effort. 
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